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‘“‘The Whole Thing in a Nut Shell’’ 


200 Eggs 
a Year 
Per Hen 


HOW TO GET THEM 


The tifth edition of the book, 

. “000 Eggs a Year Per Hen,” 
is now ready. Revised, enlarged, and in_ part 
rewritten. % pages. Contains among other things 
the method of feeding by which Mr. 8S. D. Fox, of 
Wolfboro, N. H., won the prize of $100 in gold, 
offered by the manufacturers of a well-known 
condition powder for the best egg record during 
the winter months. Simple asa, b,c—and yet we 
guarantee it to start hens to laying earlier and to 
induce them to lay more eggs than any other 
method under the sun. The book also contains 
recipe for egg food and tonic used by Mr. Fox, 
which brought him in one winter day 68 eggs from 
72 hens; and for five days in succession from the 
same flock, 64eggsaday. Mr. KE. F. Chamberlain, 
of Wolfboro, N. H., says: “‘By following the meth- 
ods outlined in your book I obtained 1,4% eggs from 
9 R. L. Reds in the month of January, 192.” From 
14 pullets, picked at random out of a farmer’s flock, 
the author got 2,999 eggs in one year—an average 
of over 2l4egusapiece. It has been my ambition in 
writing “200 Eggs a Year Per Hen”’ to make it the 
standard book on egg production and protits in 
poultry. Tells all there 4 to know, and tells it in 
a plain, common-sense way. 





Price 50c.; or with a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the American Poultry Advo- 
cate, 65c.; or given as a premium for four 
yearly subscriptions at 25c. each. 

Our Paper is handsomely illustrated, 44 to 80 
pages, wc Pet year. 4 months’ trial, 0c. Sample 
Free. CATALOGUE of poultry books free. 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, 


95 Hogan Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 


“MUSGROVE” 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Knitted Underwear. 


All cotton, fleece-lined, full fashioned through- 
out, mercerized silk trimmed. The best made, 
best fitting, longest wearing underwear ever 
offered for the price. Get “Musgrove” Under- 
wear and try it and you’ll buy it again. Our label 
on every garment. If you don’t find it, write us; 


we'll see that.you are supplied. 
Ladies 
Sizes 


39c. 
Misses’ 


Sizes 


25c. 


Sold by most 
of the leading 
dealers and 
department 
stores in New 
England. 


MUSGROVE KNITTING CO.., Pittsfield, Mass. 


























Country Houses. 
THE PROBLEM SOLVED! 









No elevated tank 
to freeze or 
leak. 

Tank located 
in cellar. 
Any pressure 
up to 60 
pounds. 
The best 
fire 
protection. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE D., 


Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 


teat MOSS COMPANY 





43 South Market St., Boston, 


Water Supply ee 








The Rich 


Keep Their Funds In- 
vested. Do You? 


Idle money or savings deposited 
with this Bank (established 1855) 
earn interest at 4% and are avail- 
able on demand. 

This company paid its depos- 
itors $183,185.94 in interest last 
year. 

You may participate in these 
earnings by becoming a depositor. 

Send for booklet and investigate. 





Assets . . $7,934,701.00 
Deposits . $6,655,943.45 


Please mention Youth’s Companion 
when writing. 


Slater Trust Company, 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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Used by the best Ho- 


A tels, tubs, Restaurants, 


& the Families of Rich 
Door alike to delicately 
flavor theDressings for 


Turkey, Gucken.¢ame. 


4 Meats e/Fish_Insist on 





Necco 


Swt ETS 


P New England 7 
ConfectioneryCo 4 


kinds of candies. 


The realization of the ideal chocolate. 
Sweets is on each box of Lenox Chocolates and also on 499 other 
This seal is your guide in buying confectionery 
—look for it and you will be sure of getting the best. 

find it on simple Tablets and Wafers—Chocolates and Bon Bons. 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., 
Summer and Melcher Streets, Boston, Mass. 





Each Morsel a Surprise 


Smooth, rich cream, refreshing fruits, fine 
selected nuts, velvety caramels, luxurious 
oriental nougat, and many other’ 
surprises hide beneath the thick, 
rich chocolate coat of 


The Seal of Necco 


You will 














Sparrow’s 
Empress 
Chocolates 


—a creamy confection that 
fairly melts in your mouth. 


The exquisite character and flavor of Sparrow's Empress 
Chocolates are only achieved by the most careful selection 
and blending of pure and natural fruit flavors, creamy nuts, 
pure cane sugar and real Maracaibo and Caracas Chocolates. 

Note the blunt taste of ordinary candies or chocolates 
after eating Sparrow's Empress Chocolates. 
they're the best they ever ate. 

The most delightful treat for yourself or friend—a most 
appropriate favor, forfeit or gift. 

Carefully packed in pretty gift boxes, protected and pre- 
served in all their original goodness and purity. 


At your confectioner’s and druggist’s. 


60 Cents a Pound. 


Every one says 








THE IMPERIAL CHOCOLATES COMPANY, 
Cambridge, Mass. 





“the Paste 


ing bottles and 


and most sanitary. 


dealers all sell Jellitac because it is 
every home. 


we will mail you a pa 





TO DEALERS. 








JELLITAC™ 


For Pasting Scrap Books. 


R pasting Scrap Books, Photograph and Souvenir 
Post-Card Albums, mounting Photographs, label- 


paper, and all other kinds of pasting, Jellitac is not only 
the most economical paste, but also the strongest, whitest 


_ Being real paste in the form of powder that 
instantly becomes wet paste again by simply 
adding cold water, Jellitac Paste is never sour, crusty 


or lumpy (like the kind of White Library Paste that 
is sold in jars) because it is always freshly made. 


TRY A BOX AND GET PASTE- WISE. 


Stationers, photo supply stores, school supply 


If you do not find it, send us 10 cents and _stamp for a Penny Paste Packet of Jellitac, or 


Arthur S. Hoyt, 90F 


how Jellitac will double your present sales and profits on paste. 





PASTE. 
















boxes, hanging and mending wall- 













Don’t accept anything but Jellitac. 
in We have games for children as premiums. 
Write us for description and enc 2-cent 






cents for Package. 


W. Broadway, N. Y. 












Write for samples, prices, etc., and learn 
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American History Stories. 
FIFTH STORY OF SECOND GROUP. 
‘‘dark days’’ and ‘‘yellow 


tT days’’ since the famous one of May 19, 
1780, which spread such consternation and fore- 
boding throughout New England; but none 
of them have equaled it in depth of gloomy 
obscurity. A strange darkness came on before 
midday, and for sixteen hours or more the 
people of New England believed that the end 
of the world was at hand. 

Among many other attempted explanations, 
put forth at the time and afterward, one was 
that a comet, passing near the earth, had 
brushed its ‘‘tail’’ through our atmosphere. 
One savant attributed it to a hypothetical 
volcanic eruption in Labrador; still another to 
an unprecedented rarefaction of the 
air over North America, causing all 
the suspended particles of dust and 
smoke to settle in a zone near the 
earth’s surface. 

Great forest fires in Canada, causing ” 
enormous volumes of smoke, were also 
held responsible for the darkness ; and 
this, combined with a peculiarly light 
state of the air, is the explanation most 
commonly accepted. The recorded 
testimony of eye-witnesses, however, 
is to the effect that, although smoky 
days had preceded it and followed it, 
the obscurity of the 19th was not like 
that of smoke. 

It was on that day that as the 
shadow deepened into night, certain 
members of the Council of Connecticut, 
then in session, wished to adjourn, 
sine die, being of the firm opinion 
that judgment day had come. 

But one of their number, Abraham 
Davenport, was of sterner temper. 
‘*Gentlemen,’’ said he, ‘‘it is either 
judgment day, or it is not. If not, 
there is no need of adjournment. If 
it is, we had better be found right 
here, doing our duty. Let candles be 
brought in. We will go on.’’ 

Lyman Morrill was the first white 
man who cleared land and built a log 
house in Waynor, Maine, and this is 
the story of the adventure which befell 
him while he was bringing his young 
wife and child here in the spring of 
1780. 

The War of the Revolution was 
still dragging on; and young Morrill, 
whose home was near Exeter, New 
Hampshire, had served as a soldier 
after he was eighteen, and had risen 
to be lieutenant. 

At the Battle of Germantown he 
was wounded and captured by the 
British, who after keeping him a 
prisoner for some two months in 
Philadelphia, finally sent him to a jail 
in New York City, where gangrene and ship- 
fever prevailed to such an extent that nearly all 
the prisoners died. 

Lieutenant Morrill was carried out one morn- 
ing for dead, or dying. He revived in the pure 
air and crawled to the house of a Dutch family, 
where he was cared for in a kindly manner for 
several weeks. 

At last he started to walk home, but fell 
very ill again on the way, and was taken in by 
a farmer named Hastings, who lived near Read- 
ing, in Massachusetts. During his illness he 
was nursed by the farmer’s daughter, Ruth. A 
warm attachment sprang up between them, 
which resulted in marriage the following sum- 
mer. 

The necessity of having a home of his own 
now presented itself; and being without means, 
—for his Continental money had now depre- 
ciated nearly to zero,—Morrill with two other 
young men came to Waynor, of the soil of which 
good reports had reached him. During the 
season of 1779 he cleared ten acres of land on 
the slope to the west of Great Pond, and built 
a log house. 

As winter came on, he returned on foot to 
Reading; but April found him again at his 
clearing in Waynor—to see how his new home- 
stead had wintered. After a few finishing 
touches to the cabin, he went back to bring Ruth 
and the baby, a boy ten months old, and already 
named Lafayette. 

The young mother made the journey on 
the back of a white mare, carrying little Lafay- 
ette in her arms, and having behind her a 











HERE have been several 
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huge bundle of bedding 
and a web of home-made ; 
cloth, all tied up with a ‘ 
bed-cord. The lieutenant 
walked behind with his 
gun, having his shoulders 
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And the frogs have be- 
gun to peep just as they 
do after sunset.’’ 

In fact, the shadows 
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was only with difficulty 





festooned about with tin- 
ware. From the last house, or at least the last | 
one which was permanently inhabited, they had 
twenty miles to go to reach the new cabin, and 
as yet there was nothing in the way of a road 
but an indistinct trail indicated by blazed trees 
through the forest. 

They had been five days coming from Exeter | 





ON THE MORNING 


| to the last house, and on the morning of May | 
| 19th they set off from this stopping-place in | 
expectation of reaching their new home by mid- 
afternoon. 

The morning was calm and warm, but some- | 
| what smoky, as is often the case at this season 
of the year. A slight shower, accompanied 
| by a few peals of thunder, passed over from 
| seven to eight o’clock. Dense low clouds seemed 
| to be gathering, and Ruth urged making haste. 
At best, however, the mare was a slow walker 
and the path difficult. 

On each hand towered the virgin forest— 
hemlock, yellow birch and great maples, with 
|a few lofty pines where herons were building 
their nests. Off to their left lay a bog, border- 
ing a pond, and here hundreds of red-winged | 
| blackbirds were ‘‘grackling’’ among the dry 
reeds. Ahead loomed a considerable mountain, 
|round which the trail diverged to the east- 
| ward; and it was here they first noticed that | 
it was growing unusually dark even for a cloudy | 
day. 
| The sky had taken on an aspect of gloom. | 
| An indefinable fear oppressed Ruth. 
| ‘*How strange and dark the woods look!’’ | 
| she said, anxiously. | 
| ‘*Yes, it is very cloudy,’’ Lyman replied. | 

They went on, and meanwhile the forest | 
darkened. 

“Is night coming on, Lyme, or what is it?’’ 
Ruth exclaimed. 

“Oh, no, it can’t be night. 
yet,’’ he replied. 


It isn’t noon | 


| 


**But all the birds have stopped singing. | the obscurity that he could now see hardly | 


OF MAY 


that the young pioneer 
eould distinguish the ax spots on the trees at 
intervals. A sense of dread stole on him, but 
he sought to reassure Ruth. 

“It is only the clouds. They will break 
away soon,’’ he said; but Ruth had grown 
very silent. 


To keep the mare in the path, Lyman was | 


DRAWN BY 8. J. ROSENMEYER. 


19TH THEY SET OFF 


soon obliged to go in advance and lead her by 
the bridle. Peering ahead, he sought to discern 
the white spots on the trees, but soon it was so 
dark that he could not distinguish one tree 
from another, and drew up in bewilderment 
and apprehension. For if they were to lose 
the trail through that little-trodden wilderness 
they might become lost altogether and perish 
from starvation. 

‘*Ruth,’’ said he, soberly, ‘‘we had better 
stop here and camp till the clouds break away. 
I will build a fire; we can eat our luncheon.’’ 

Ruth, however, was becoming greatly alarmed 
by the darkness and gloom of the forest. 

**Oh, no, no!’’ she cried. ‘‘Don’t stop here. 
Let’s go back to that house where we stayed 
last night, where there are some people. Oh, 
don’t let’s stay here! It may never be light 
again. Lyman,’’ she added, solemnly, ‘‘per- 
haps it’s judgment day. Perhaps it’s the end 
of the world.’’ 

So constantly were the Scriptures read at that 
time and so literally were all passages inter- 
preted, that throughout New England the 
thought of judgment day seems to have op- 
pressed the entire population. 

‘*But I am afraid, Ruth, that we cannot find 
the way back,’’ the young husband remonstrated 
gently. 


*‘Oh, we must, we must! We mustn’t be all 


|alone, away off here, if it is judgment day! 


Oh, let’s go back where we can see somebody !’’ 
Her fears moved the heart of her husband, 
and he turned the white mare. So great was 


Fre DARK DAY ss 


| filled with 


had so deepened that it | 


anything, but groped back along 
the path, leading the mare and 
feeling for the spots on the tree 
trunks which marked the path. 
To Ruth the progress seemed 
interminable, for her heart was 
apprehensions. Little Lafayette 
waked and cried uncontrollably. His mother’s 
terror appeared to communicate itself to his 
infant mind. His wailing sounded strangely in 
the darkened forest; and presently an owl came 


| about them, hooting dismally. 





Still more dangerous denizens of the wilder- 
ness had issued from their lairs. Suddenly the 
mare grew restive; and upon stopping to quiet 
her, the young settler heard footfalls on the 
dead leaves and caught the green glint of the 
of two wolves stealing along beside 
the mare. 

He fired at them, and they skulked away ; but 
startled by the loud report, the baby 
screamed again at the top of his lungs, 
and it was long before Ruth could 
soothe him. 

The young man was a prey to grave 
anxieties, which, however, he kept to 

* himself. 

He could no longer find spots on 
the trees, although he passed his hand 
up and down the trunk of every 
one as he came to it. He felt sure 
that they had strayed off the trail; 
and yet there appeared to be a path 


eyes 


which the mare followed without 
hesitation. He could not understand 
it. 


In point- of fact, as they found out 
afterward, they had strayed off their 
road, but had stumbled upon another 
foot-path, used by Indians and white 
hunters, leading to and from a chain 
of ponds in the western part of what 
afterward became the town of Way- 
nor. 

The young man knew not what to 
do, and he did not like to speak of 
his perplexity to Ruth. The path 
which they were now in seemed 
harder underfoot than the trail he had 
lost; yet he had no knowledge as to 
where it led, for by this time he had 
lost perception of the points of the 
compass. He was aware that certain 
forest paths crossed the north and 
south trail to his clearing in Waynor, 
but which of them they were now 
following, or, indeed, in which direc- 
tion they were going, he could not 
have told. The strange darkness had 
bewildered him. 

But paths usually lead somewhere, 
and it was better, he said to himself, 
to be in a path than adrift in the 
forest. This one might possibly lead 
to a settlement or a hunter’s cabin, 
So he said nothing. 

They went on for a long time; and 
now Ruth began to ask how much 
farther it could be back to Bennett’s log house, 
from which they had started in the morning. 
She thought that it must be near; but the more 
experienced Lyman feared that it was still far 
away. 

They groped on and on, and after a weary 
while they came to the reedy shore of a pond; 
yet so profound was the obscurity about them 
that the young pioneer was not aware it was 
a pond until he stepped down fairly into the 
water. 

Ruth now cried out that they had lost their 
way. 

‘*T am sure we came to no such place as this 
on our way up,’’ said. ‘‘Where are we, 
Lyman ?’’ 

That was more than Lyman knew, but he 


she 


| tried to comfort her, saying that he supposed 


it was the pond by the great bog where they 
saw the blackbirds. 

**But we were not on that side of the pond,’’ 
objected Ruth; and thereafter Lyman could no 
longer conceal from her that they had gone 
astray. 

He groped about, however, and finding that 
the path extended along the shore of the pond, 
he set off to follow it again, in the hope, as he 
told Ruth, that they would soon come to a 
settler’s house. 

The trees here were all large pines, standing 
a little distance apart, so that the mare made 
her way without difficulty ; and so soft was the 
carpet of dry pine-needles that her hoofs made 
no noise. 

They had gone on for a mile or more when a 
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singular sound was heard, very faintly at first— | For there, close at hand in the dim firelight, 


a sound as of mourning, or low, doleful singing. 
Ruth heard it first. Lieutenant Morrill’s hear- 
ing was slightly defective—from being near | 
cannon in battle, as was then believed, but this | 
is not very conclusive. 

Ruth heard the sounds for some time, and 
repeatedly asked what they could be. 

At last the young man distinguished the 
noises, and said that to him it seemed like cocks 
crowing lustily a great way off; but Ruth in- 
sisted that it was singing that sounded much 
like ‘‘Old Hundr 

‘It?s people,’’ she said. 
a prayer-meeting. Oh, do let’s hurry! 
to be there.’’ 

Morrill was not so certain of this, but he led 


**They are holding 
I want 


the mare on among the pine trunks as fast as | 


was prudent; and soon they saw the red glow 
of a fire not far off. What had seemed singing, 
however, had now changed to low groaning 
sounds, 

But Ruth asserted that the people were at 
prayers. 

‘*'They have sung a hymn!’’ she cried. 
‘‘Now the minister is praying.’’ 

Morrill led on, but soon the light disappeared, 
owing to an intervening hillock or rock; and 
now they caught but a faint glimmer of it aloft 
on the pine boughs. 

The strange groaning sounds continued, how- 
ever, and became more distinct. They were 
like the syllables ‘‘ Ah-deo-mo-na-bee-ah,’’ 
slowly repeated, 

Morrill did not know what to think, but con- 
tinued leading the mare nearer. 

Suddenly he passed the base of what seemed 
to be a very large rock, and found himself 
close te a large camp-fire of logs smoldering 
low. Near it there were two cabins of white 
birch bark, and on the ground in front of 
these cabins lay a number of dark forms, 
apparently human beings, face downward, 
groaning dolorously. 

But at almost the same moment that Morrill 
discerned them they all started up, having 
probably heard the jar of the mare’s feet. 
There were ten or twelve of them, and they 
sprang up as if electrified, staring spellbound. 
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| apparition to these simple Indians, 


/and her child on its back. 


stood the white mare, with Ruth and the great 
| bundle of light-colored bedding on her back. 





SQUANTO NOW AND AGAIN 
HIS EYES, THEN EXTENDED 
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Beyond doubt it was a startling 


alarmed as they already were by the 
mysterious darkness that had fallen 
at midday. 

Whether some aboriginal rites 
were in progress, as indicated by 
the wailing noises to which they 
gave utterance, we have no means 
of knowing. It is not improbable 
that after a fashion of their own 
they were imploring the return of 
the sun. And they may never have 
seen a horse before. 

Be that as it may, panic fell on 
the Indians when they sighted the 
white mare with the white woman 
With 
wild outeries, squaws, hunters and 
papooses fled away into the forest. 

Ruth had seen them and cried out 
in alarm; the child, too, had begun 
to shriek loudly; and between the 
fears of his own small family and 
the panic of the Indians, our young 
pioneer hardly knew what course to 
take. 

The Indians at that time were 
neither hostile nor very friendly, 
but Morrill knew something of this 
remnant of the tribe that lived about 
these ponds. One of them, named Squanto, 
had come several times to beg salt while Mor- 
rill was clearing land. They had managed to 
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MATILDA’S — GOOD — IMPRESSION 


BY .HARRIET LUMMIS SMITH 





ATILDA!” 
3M The girl turned to see her mother 
standing on the steps with a yellow 
envelope in her hand. Her fresh color, which 
was the only remnant of her girlish prettiness, 
had disappeared, and she was very pale. 
Matilda was beside her in a twinkling, breath- 
less and big-eyed. ‘‘Oh, what is it, mother? 
Bad news ?’’ 

‘*T hardly know whether to call it bad news 
or not,’’ said Mrs. Ellicott, with a little ripple 
of laughter, although the tears started to her 
eyes. ‘‘ Your Great-Uncle John is coming.’’ 

Matilda dropped the hoe, with which she had 
been working among the tomato-plants, and sat 
down on the steps. She had heard about her 
Great-Uncle John ever since she could remem- 
ber. She knew that he had brought up her 
father, and when he was twenty-one had given 
him his choice between letting books alone and 
going into business, or relinquishing all expec- 
tation of becoming his heir. It had not taken 
Matilda’s father long to decide, and a number 
of people, Uncle John among them, thought 
his choice showed a lamentable lack of good 
sense. In the occasional letters that had come 
from him since Matilda was old enough to under- 
stand their import, he had always taken the 
ground that his nephew, working for a small 
salary in a little village academy, had made a 
failure of life. 

‘‘Il suppose I ought not to feel as I do,’ 
sighed Matilda’s mother, in self-reproachful 
accents, ‘‘but I dread his coming, dear. Your 
Uncle John is one of the people who think it a 
crime to be poor. I can’t bear to have him 
looking down on father.’’ 

A hot resentment at the very suggestion rose 
in Matilda’s heart and burned in her cheeks. 
** How long is he going to stay ?’’ she demanded, 
clutching at the hoe-handle as if it had been a 
weapon of some sort. 

‘*The telegram says a day or two,’’ answered 
Mrs. Ellicott, referring to the yellow slip of 
paper in her hand, ‘‘and he will be here 
‘Thursday.’’ 

‘*Thursday! Oh, that’s some days off! We 
must put our best foot forward, that’s all.’’ 
Matilda’s forebodings vanished in a sudden rush 
of resolution. ‘‘We can fix things up so they’ll 
pass for a day or two. My chickens are fine for 
eating now, and the garden is doing beautifully. 
It’s the spare room that’s the problem. ’’ 

Ten minutes later, as she stood in the guest- 
room, a room seldom unoccupied, for the Elli- 
cotts’ hospitality was not proportioned to their 
bank-acecount, the problem seemed still more 
difficult of solution. Ordinarily, when family 
friends were expected, Matilda dusted the bat- 











tered furniture and turned the rug so that the | 





start, with everything worn and shabby, look- 
ing as if it needed paint.’’ Matilda stopped 
abruptly. Suddenly she recalled advertising 
pictures she had seen representing ladies in 
artistic gowns renovating dilapidated furniture, 
and her eyes lighted with eager resolution. 

Five minutes later her brother John, Matilda’s 
faithful henchman, was hurrying to the nearest 
hardware store. In half an hour the experi- 
ment was under way. ‘The first results were 
not what Matilda had expected, and she called 
in John for suggestions. 

‘I guess maybe you ought to sandpaper it 
first,’? said John. ‘‘That’s the way Harvey did 
when he painted his boat.’’ 

Matilda looked about the room and com- 
pressed her lips. Then she said shortly, ‘‘Run 
to the store and get some sandpaper. A good 
lot of it. We’ve got to be quick if we’re going 
to make a good impression on Uncle Jo! 

When Matilda went down to supper that night 
she looked tired and anxious. She had begun 
to lose faith in the advertising ladies, 
wielding their brushes without detriment 
to their dainty gowns. She had spotted her 
dress and spattered the floor, and had sent 
John out twice for turpentine to repair 
damages. Moreover, the original complex- 
ion of the furniture showed darkly through 
the white coating she had given it, as if 
determined to assert itself, and the spots 
and scars seemed more in evidence than 
ever. 

‘“‘No wonder you can’t cover up the 
hard knocks of twenty years in one day,’’ 
her mother comforted her. ‘‘It will look 
better after another coat.’’ 

“‘T shouldn’t wonder if it took twenty 
coats, one for each year,’’ said Matilda, 
gloomily. ‘‘I wouldn’t care if you didn’t 
have to wait for one to dry before you put 
on the next; my time is so short.’’ 

Her forebodings were not altogether real- 
ized, however. By the third coat the furni- 
ture began to look really white, and after 
the fifth was applied the family held a jubilee. 

“It looks beautifully clean and fresh,’’ Mrs. 
Ellicott declared, ‘‘and you’ve got it on so 
smoothly, deary, that at first glance it would 
pass for new. I’m sure I should never know 
the old rocking-chair, would you, father?’’ 

**T shouldn’t recognize a thing in the room,’’ 
said Matilda’s father, admiringly. ‘‘Matilda 
is a fairy, with a paint-brush wand.’’ 

Time was really short now, but the rest of 
Matilda’s preparations could be quickly made. 
From her own room she brought out all the 
pretty trifles which girlish ingenuity and good 
taste had evolved from little or nothing. When 
the transfer was complete, Matilda’s room was 


most worn portion would be covered by the | as bare as a garret, while the spare room had 


bed—all with a light heart. 


Uncle John, and the result was not reassuring 
‘*He’ll get such a bad impression at the 
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BY THE THIRD 
COAT THE FUR- 
NITURE BEGAN 
TO LOOK REALLY 





But now she looked | so blossomed out that the most critical of bache- 
about her through the disapproving spectacles of | lor great-uncles would have been obliged to look | 


twice before finding fault. 


Asa rule, Matilda had a horror of borrowing, | her cheeks, and then brought the blood crowding | I can remember,’’ Matilda went on. 


converse a little, for the Indians then had 
learned many English words, such as gun, 
| salt and powder, which they called ‘‘pood.’’ 
ss PASSED HIS HANDS BEFORE 
THEM NORTH AND SOUTH. 


ay 


In such an emergency it was 
necessary to make friends with 
them, or at least to avoid hos- 
tilities. : 

Morrill therefore followed 
after them a little way, and 
called to Squanto by name. 

‘‘Squanto! Squanto! Me 
Morrow!’’ he called out. 
(Morrow was the Indian pro- 
nunciation of Morrill.) ‘‘Mor- 
row squaw! Morrow pa- 

to? 

He could hear the Indians 
at a distance; but for a long 
time none of them would an- 
swer. Finally Squanto said, 
‘*Ho-ho, Morrow !’’ and came 
slowly back to the fire, looking 
a little sheepish. 

For some minutes he stood 
regarding the white mare and 
the white woman in silence. 
Then the Indian grunted, ‘‘ Ho, 
Morrow, you squaw!” and 
poked the young white man 
in the side good-humoredly. 

Squanto then shouted reas- 
suringly to his own squaw and 
to the others; and one by one 
they came back, but all took 
care to give the old white mare a wide berth. 
Morrill hitched her at a little distance, then 
brought Ruth and the baby to the fire and 
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but in this case she did not scruple to ask the 
doctor’s. wife to lend her a rug for the front 
hall. And the doctor’s wife, who knew the 
whole story, patted the small hands which had 
worked so faithfully, and insisted on adding a 
table-cover and a jardiniére for the palm. 

All the family treasures were brought out 
and put on display. The children went about, 
asking questions and admiring everything, as 
if they were attending some sort of exhibition. 
Matilda had explained to them that they must 
be careful not to move the cushions that covered 
the worn places of the parlor furniture, and to 
be sure that the footstool was left standing over 
the hole in the rug. 

Uncle John arrived in the middle of the 
afternoon, and found his nephew’s family 
arrayed in their best. It was evident that he 
was agreeably surprised by the appearance of 
things. When Matilda took him to his room, 
she flattered herself that he looked about him 
with an air of distinct approval. The girl’s 
heart sang happily. There was fried chicken 
for supper, and the green corn and tomatoes 
from the garden could not be beaten anywhere. 
If Uncle John supposed that her father was a 
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The 
| squaws and three or four half-grown children 


spread the bedding for her to sit on. 


looked on wonderingly. There was another 
Indian hunter and three young squaws. 

They appeared to have nothing to eat but 
two hedgehogs, which they had roasted in holes 
in the ground earlier in the day. It was evident 
that the unusual darkness had greatly disturbed 
them. Squanto now and again passed his 
hands before his eyes, then extended them 
north and south, shaking his head, to indicate 
to Morrill that something very ominous was 
occurring in the heavens. 

Morrill, however, was trying to make his 
young wife more at her ease. Poor Ruth had 
never seen many real Indians, but had heard 
the worst accounts of them. She sat hugging 
her child close, stealing fearful glances at the 
dark faces. Moreover, she was sadly homesick ; 
and for the moment she no doubt regretted ever 
following her pioneer husband into such a 
savage wilderness. 

Squanto’s squaw stole forward and, gently 
patted Ruth on the shoulder, uttering low 
Indian words, intended only for her ear. See- 
ing, too, that the young white woman looked 
very tired, she presently extended her arms to 
take the heavy, sleeping child. And when, 
after some hesitation and a reassuring word 
from Lyman, Ruth had surrendered him to 
her, Molly sat on the ground beside her and 
swayed the infant gently to and fro. 

Later in the afternoon, or evening,—for they ~ 
had little idea as to the time of day,—the squaws 
spread a wonderfully soft bed of boughs and 
skins in one of the bark cabins for Ruth and 
little Lafayette; and they passed the night 
there not very uncomfortably. 

The next morning the sun rose about as clear as 
usual, although the sky continued smoky, as it 
had been for a week or more. During the fore- 
noon Squanto and his squaw went with Morrill 
and Ruth to their clearing, by a path the Indians 
knew, the distance being about eleven miles. 

These Indians often came to Morrill’s house. 
About two years later Squanto went to Canada 
and was killed in a brawl; but his wife was a 
frequent guest at Ruth’s table for thirty-five or 
forty years. 
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back in a flaming flood that scorched like 
fire. As Uncle John stood aside to let Mrs. 
Ellicott precede him, his back was toward 
Matilda, and it presented a most remarkable 
appearance. His well-fitting suit of black was 
specked with blotches of white, suggesting 
some new variety of trout. The children stared, 
fascinated. Only Matilda understood. 

A moment later a crestfallen girl walked out 
on the front porch. ‘‘Uncle John,’’ she said, 
in a stifled voice, ‘‘if you wouldn’t mind putting 
on a suit of father’s for a little while —’’ 

‘*A suit of your father’s!’’ cried Uncle John. 
He looked at his tall, slender nephew, and then 
down at his own generous proportions. ‘‘What 
does the girl mean?’’ he inquired, in a voice of 
mild bewilderment. 

‘*Tt was that old rocking-chair!’’ cried 
Matilda, struggling with her tears. ‘‘I had to 
put on so much paint to get the cane part white 
that it didn’t dry as quickly as the rest. You’re 
all over spots of white, Uncle John, but I can 
get it off with turpentine if you’ll let me have 
it right away. It’s lots harder if it dries.’’ 

Later, when the change had been effected, 
and she worked over the spotted suit in the 
quiet of her own room, the breeze brought to 
her ears the sound of her father’s boyish 
laughter. Matilda was glad some one could 
laugh over the occurrence, although the tears 
were rolling down her own flushed cheeks. A 
step sounded in the hall, and paused at the 
open door. Matilda did not look up. 

‘*Please go away, John!’’ Matilda implored. 
She could not bear that any one should see her 
cry. 
There was no indication that John was beat- 
ing a retreat. Matilda looked up. Uncle John 
stood in the doorway, looking critically about 
the bare little room, stripped of all but the mere 
necessities. Then he looked at Matilda’s tear- 





~*. wet eyes. 





failure or that his family wanted anybody’s 
pity, he should see! 

Supper was a cheery meal. 
was in the best of spirits. He recalled one 
event after another of his boyhood, and Uncle 
John joined in his laughter over the reminis- 


Matilda’s father 


cences. But the old man’s attention was not 
riveted on his nephew’s chat. His sharp efes 
rested now on the little woman behind the coffee 
urn, now on the tall girl across the table, whose 
deferential manner had in it a touch of defiance 
which amused, and, to tell the truth, rather 
pleased him, now on the freckled face of John, 
and more briefly on the well-mannered younger 
children with their air of contentment and 
happiness. Uncle John was thinking. 

It was not till they were leaving the dining- | 


room for the front porch that Matilda caught | 


sight of something which drove the color from 


**Look here,’’? said Uncle John. ‘‘That’s 
not worth erying about.’’ ; 
**T’m not erying about that! !?? returned 


Matilda, defiantly. 

There was another pause. ‘‘ Paint was pretty 
fresh,’’ said Uncle John, thrusting his hands 
into the pockets of his nephew’s dressing-gown. 

‘*Yes, it was,’’ answered Matilda. ‘‘I painted 
it after we heard you were coming.’’ 

‘**You painted it!’? Apparently Uncle John 
was about to express surprise, but thought better 
of it. After a moment he asked, casually, 
‘‘Why were you in such a hurry ?”’ 

Matilda laid down her work and turned 
toward him. The eyes lifted to his were like 
those Uncle John had seen in a boy’s face 
twenty-five years before. 

“Uncle John,’’ Matilda began, ‘‘you think 
father’s a failure because he hasn’t made money. 
You’re mistaken.’’ 

Her great-uncle leaned against the wall, as 
if to listen more comfortably. He showed no 

| disposition to speak, which was fortunate, as 
Matilda was not in the mood to brook interrup- 
tion. 
| ‘*He’s taught in this little school ever since 
**He’s 
























to amount to something. 


old pupils, saying that he first opened their 
eyes to what life meant.’’ 

Uncle John cleared his throat. 

‘*He wasn’t much more than a boy when he 
came here,’’? Matilda went on. ‘‘He knows 
and loves everybody and everybody knows and 
loves him. They send for him when people 
are going to die, and they name their babies 
after him. Lawyer Bell says father is all the 
time reducing his income patching up quarrels. 
And as far as we’re concerned,’’ said Matilda, 
explosively, ‘‘we’re just the happiest family 
that ever lived!’’ 

‘*Yes, but about that paint ?’’ 


“‘I’m coming to that,’? Matilda answered. | accepted this good fortune as he had accepted 
“I knew that you wouldn’t understand about | all the events of his life, good or ill, with sweet 
these things. You’d look at the house to see | and simple dignity. 


if father had succeeded, and if it looked worn | 


and shabby you’d make up your mind that he | he said, ‘‘for I am ambitious for my daughter. 
was a failure. The furniture in the spare room | 1 am sure she has ability. 
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waked,up lots of young people, girls that were | for Uncle John was to take the seven-thirty | 
silly and lazy and boys that thought it smart | train. 
to be dissipated. He’s made them ambitious | their encounter of the evening before, and she 
Hardly a week goes | was sure that she had mortally offended him, 
by that he doesn’t get a letter from some of his | although her conscience acquitted her of doing 


| abruptly : 


| your wife about this girl of yours, 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








who merely lend money to supply the capital 
—and this is sometimes done—have no control- 
ling voice. ‘They take their interest, and there 
is an end of it. 

The society elects its own officers, and it 
| passes its own judgment on the annual reports 
of their stewardship. It does not aim, as a 
rule, at buying goods cheaply; its great object 
is to have them of perfect quality. It does 


He had said very little to Matilda since 


more than telling him the truth. Consequently 
she was quite unprepared to hear him say 

**Nephew John, I have been talking with 
and she 
confirms my idea that she has ability, is clever 
with the brush, in short.’’ 

Uncle John paused with a grim smile, and 
then continued, ‘‘I imagine she would profit a 
little, however, by a course in the Fine Arts 
Academy. If she thinks best to accept my 
offer, I shall consider it a privilege to meet her 
expenses. ’’ 

For once Matilda was dumb, but her father 


at those current among respectable shopkeepers 
in the neighborhood. You sometimes have to 
pay more for an article at the codperative store 
than you might have to pay for a showy but 
inferior one in the neighboring shop, but you 
are sure to get a good thing. 

The purchasers know that what they give out 
with one hand they will receive back with the 
other, in the shape of their periodical share 
of profits. The profits are divided among all 
members in proportion to their purchases ; and 
even, although at a lower ratio, among all pur- 
chasers who are not members. Shareholders 
who do not buy get only the percentage on their 
share capital. 


‘*T’m glad to have you say that, Uncle John,’’ 


She will do you 


was so battered that I thought I’d better paint | credit.’’ 


it. 
quite get dry. 


not to show the holes in the upholstery.’’ 
Uncle John looked at the black suit. 


inquired. 

“Yes, I’m afraid it will. 
reminding me.’’ Matilda went to work with a 
will, and Uncle John walked off, whistling. 

The next day’s supper was an early meal, 
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N the summer of 1905 
¥ | the British codpera- 
tors held their annual 
congress at Paisley, in Scot- 
land, under the shadow of the 
statue of Burns. It was held in one of the 
largest halls by about thirteen hundred delegates 
of sixteen hundred and sixteen societies, to say 
nothing of visitors from the trade-unions parlia- 
mentary committee, and from other kindred 
associations, home and foreign. The municipal 
authorities of the district offered entertainment ; 
and for several days the congress and its doings 
filled the newspapers. 
What a difference between all this and the 











first gathering of codperators at Rochdale, in| and what not, with the full confidence 
Lancashire, some sixty years ago, when the | that, if he could only go on long enough, 
They met | | he would raise them as near the stars as 


modern movement was first started! 


in a little shanty, which, in the extant picture | they could ever hope to get. 


of it, looks like something belonging to the life 
of the dawn of the race. They agreed to start 
a cooperative store, and to raise the needful 
capital of eighty pounds sterling by subscrip- 
tions of twopence and threepence a week. 

But the subscribers were often in default. 
They were so poor and so hungry; and, in 
that day of high prices and hard luck, they 
had so much to do in keeping body and soul 
together. In this day, as the figures of the 
year 1904 were given in the chairman’s address, 
the difference is sufficiently startling. 


To What It Has Grown. 


HE codperators of the British Isles 
tT number nearly two and a quarter mil- 

lions. The capital invested in their 
societies, without counting reserves, has reached 
a total of over thirty-six and a half million 
pounds, or over one hundred and eighty mil- 
lions of dollars. Their net profits for the year 
amounted to nearly ten million three hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds sterling. Their an- 
nual sale business of nearly ninety-two million 














pounds, or four hundred and sixty million | tions. 


dollars, reminds one of the figures of the national 
budget, not to say of astronomical calculations. 

They have stores by the thousand; they em- 
ploy people by the hundred thousand; they 
own workshops and plantations, and are gener- 
ally the most flourishing of national concerns. 
And, broadly speaking, they are all working 
men. Even the leaders have the unmistakable 
air of promotion from the ranks. 

Coéperation is now one of the greatest assets 
in the national fortune of England. It is a 
realized ideal of organized progress. These 
men and women by the million are what the 
social reformers have long been telling the 
masses that they all ought to be, the authors 
of their own salvation. 

There is nothing quite like it anywhere else, 
although coéperation is making its tour of the 
world. But the particular form whieh most 
flourishes in England, and with which I am 
chiefly concerned, the keeping of stores, is de- 
veloped there to an extent unknown elsewhere. 

Those early beginners at Rochdale were not 
the first. But without troubling the encyclo- 
pedias for references to Plato, More and Har- 
rington, as Mr. Jacob Holyoake, the great 
historian of codperation, has done, it is certainly 
not too much, as he shows, to trace the move- 
ment to Robert Owen. 

Owen was one of the noblest dreamers of 


But it was such a short time that it didn’t | 
The rug in the front hall is | family to do it,’? said Uncle John. 
borrowed, and so is the jardiniére, and the | his hand on his nephew’s shoulder and let it 
pillows on the divan in the parlor are fixed so as | rest there heavily. 


**Aren’t | father. ’’ 
you afraid that the paint will get too dry?’’ he | 

| dreams seemed coming true and the way was 
Thank you for | open to her heart’s desire, Matilda had room 
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| attempt more. 
| whatever of class or creed, or even of aspira- 





“‘If she does, she won’t be the first of the 
He put 


How the Stores Purchase. 





N this way, sums equivalent to very 
¥ | considerable savings,come into the pos- 

session of poor working people, which 
many of them might never have had the heart 
to win by the ordinary processes of thrift. They 
have saved, in fact, while they ate and drank 
}and clothed themselves in the ordinary way, 
and by a process almost automatic. 

The stores are free to purchase their goods 
anywhere in the open market, but if they wish 
it they may deal with a great wholesale society 
belonging to their own organization, which has 


“*T hope,’’ he said, ‘‘I may 
live to be as proud of Matilda as I am of her 











And in that crowning moment, when all her 


for but one thought. All else was swallowed 
up in the joy of knowing that her father was | 
vindicated, his success recognized. 


other parts of the kingdom. 






ship. It offers another example of the way 
in which, from start to finish, the constitution 
|aims at the elimination of the capitalist in the 
singular number. The millions of individual 
members find the millions of money for them- 
selves. 

The ‘‘wholesale,’’ as the great buying and 


dreams, and in a large sense, 
one of the most practical that 
the world has ever seen. He 
was a great manufacturer, who | 
instead of spending his fortune 
in the luxuries of sport and show preferred to 
employ it in trying to raise a great breed of 
human beings. His main idea was that 
everything is to be done by the forma- 
tion of character; and that character is a 
kind of plant needing but soil, circum- 
stance and cultivation to bring it to per- 
fection. So he began by giving his men 
the best wages he could possibly afford, 
the best education, the best house room, 





Of course such far-reaching projects 
could hardly hope for immediate success. 
Owen, in his natural desire to see the 
fruition of his schemes, looked to state 
aid, and was really not much better than 
a highly benevolent despot. He thought 
that, at the start, everything must be 
done for the working people, and he failed 
to see that everything had to be done by 
them, even at that early stage. So all 
that he left was a heritage, still precious, 
of principles and of aims. 

For the little grain of mustard-seed of 
Owenite codperation has given the tre- 
mendous results that we see to-day. To 
the town of Rochdale in Lancashire, the 
Rochdale of John Bright, belongs the 
honor of having laid down the law that 
worked ; and the law was that, even when 
you are trying to reform people, you must begin 
with a good deal of toleration, and, so to speak, 
ride them with an easy rein. 

Codperation does so much because it does not | 
It knows of no distinctions | 





THE FIRST COOPERATIVE STORE, ROCHDALE, 
LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND 


things in coéperation. 
ments of state. It buys everywhere to the best 


What it wants to do, at any rate in the | goods; and it gives the smallest store in the 


not even sell them at cutting prices, but only | 


| money for education ; 


This is formed by a federation of retail | 
societies, which take up shares and participate | 
in the management according to their member- | 


| distributing institution is called, is quite a world | 

within a world—one of the most astonishing | deal with the tradespeople and pay their way, 
| and who hit on the 
Its transactions equal those of the great depart- | own storekeepers. 


| opment in Britain. 
headquarters at Manchester, and branches in | 
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very much the same function as the Supreme 
Court in the Constitution of the United States. 
It decides on great questions of principle, and 
its business is to keep the movement in the 
straight path. 

And the questions of principle are very 
numerous. For coéperation, as a human un- 
dertaking, is beset by all the common difficulties 
of life and character. It has its hot fits of prin- 
ciple and its cold fits of selfishness, and one 
store, like one man, is not as another. 

Some stores give a share of profits to their 
employés ; others do not. Some are merely huge 
combinations of small purchasers, who go into 
the open market for labor, get it at the price 
it will fetch, and then make all they can for 
themselves. 

There are lively debates at the annual con- 
gresses, but they do not in the least affect the 
solidarity of the movement. This is the strength 
of British codperation—its minimum of compul- 
its maximum of go-as-you-please. Codp- 
erators are told that it would be wise to set aside 
that it would be wise to 
deal with the wholesale; that it would be espe- 
cially wise, and something more, to share profits 
with workers by giving the same dividend on 
wages earned as is paid in the store on the 
amount of the custom. But they are not obliged 
to do these things. 

They are also told that something should be 
assigned from the profits of distributing stores 
for the promotion of coéperative workshops and 
of profit-sharing among all employed in those 
shops, with the object of bringing coéperative 
production into line with codperative consump- 
tion. 

Coéperative production —the werkshop as 
distinct from the store—yet awaits its full devel- 
But it is moving on. 








sion, 


The Rochdale Ideals. 





RITISH productive concerns, organized 
2B by working men, at the end of 1904 

numbered one hundred and fifty-one, 
and paid to labor, in addition to providing 
provident funds, a substantial sum over and 
above standard wages. 

The ideal is to free labor forever from the taint 
of mendicaney, and to enable it to provide its 
own pensions, and be ‘‘beholden to nobody.’’ 
Rochdale foresaw everything, production as well 
as consumption, and these are among its golden 
rules: 

‘*Use your own consumption—your eating 
and drinking and shoeing and clothing to save 
up capital for yourselves. Use your capital to 
set yourselves to work. Use the profits of 
your work to obtain for labor generally a fair 
share in the profits of all capital by giving it 
a fair share in the profits of your capital. 
Use the accumulation of your profits to make 
yourselves powerful by your united strength, 
if you cannot be powerful by your separate 
strength.’ 

Some of these precepts involve the gravest 
causes of difference. The very highest principles 
are at stake, principles over which founders 
and well-wishers have debated since the begin- 
ning of the movement, and which, like certain 
differences in the churches, go to the root of 
things. 

It is a sort of conflict between light and dark- 
ness ever going on, the powers of light claiming 
loyalty to the higher doctrine as something 
absolutely vital. They argue that without 
this the codperative store may one day become 
no better than the ordinary civil service store of 
commerce, 

This institution, another feature of English 
life, was originally set up by a number of per- 
sons, needy civil servants, army men, and what 
not, who found it more and more difficult to 











device of becoming their 
But they never pretended 
to include their customers in the distribution 


advantage, and in every conceivable class of | of profits. 


first instance, and what it does, is to bring | smallest village the benefit of the markets of | Ways of the ‘‘ Civil Service” Store. 


together in town or village all the persons who | the world. 

think that they could improve their position 

by a wiser method of buying and selling the | tations; it sows and reaps on its own acres, 

necessaries of life. | and even carries on vast industrial and manu- 
A new cooperative store is now started with | facturing concerns. 

the greatest ease. The whole system of procedure | 

is perfectly known, and at every stage of it| society, they usually turn to the wholesale as 

there is full guidance in precedent. The people | a matter of course. 

who want to open the store subscribe the capital | 


in shares of from one pound to four pounds. | for this is the main principle of the movement, 


It owns mills and steamships and tea-plan- | 


An earlier step, still voluntarily undertaken, | 
| the same advantage of cheapness in the 


No one person may hold more than two hun-| is that they shall place themselves for tutelage | 
dred pounds in shares. Any one may become | under a divisional board of their district with | 


its educational committee. 

This board will furnish them with ‘‘litera- 
ture’’ and all needful advice, with. trained 
speakers for meetings, and will put them in 
touch with the central codperative board at 
Manchester. 

Dividing the Profits. | Another thing needful, but once more volun- 

| tary, is that the society shall set aside at least 

HE share, however, as such, cannot! two and one-half per cent. of the profits for 
tT earn more than five per cent.; to get | educative purposes before the dividend is de- 
the full benefit of membership you must | clared. These purposes, of course, in the first 

be a purchaser and divide profits. | Place, regard the economic and practical aspects 

The object of all this is to keep the store a|of the business in hand, but beyond that they 
democratically managed concern, and to save it | extend to the wider subject of the general cul- 
from the tyranny of the capitalist. No matter | tivation of the mind. 
what the amount of his investment, each mem- In addition to all this there is a ‘‘codperative 
ber has only one vote in the management. Those | guild,’’ representing the entire body, which has 


a member on paying a small entrance fee; any 
one may purchase without being a member. 
Shareholders may pay up their shares at the 
rate of threepence a week, or they may borrow 
the full sum required at moderate interest. 


























T first, even, they sought their own 
A benefit mainly in the reduction in price 
of the article sold to themselves over 


the counter. The benefit was so marked that 











When the men of the village have formed their | gradually the outside public clamored for admis- 


sion as customers. 

They were admitted on easy terms to a sort 
of nominal membership which entitled them to 
retail 
market, while increasing, of course, the very 
handsome profit which now began to accrue to 
the shareholders. 

The latter, who at first had thought of nothing 
but of lowering their weekly bills, suddenly 
found themselves growing rich. Their shares 
have had an enormous appreciation, and this 
prosperity has no doubt had a demoralizing 
effect on some of the working men in the other 
organization. 

These are compelled to divide profits with 
their customers, but they do not see the necessity 
of dividing them with their employés or of 
contributing anything to the general promotion 
of codperative principles. 

Even the wholesale itself is an offender in 
this respect—alas for the weakness of human 
nature! 

This branch, which is coéperative or nothing, 
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since it exists to supply all the stores, is simply | equity rather than equality, and they have a| house between the ideal and the evils of the 
lively horror of the intervention of the state. | present economic system. It is a sort of gage 
Their system, under the constant discipline of | of the actual progress of the human spirit on 
its touch with the facts, is the only half-way | its pilgrimage toward the light. 
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UNCLE -DRESSER’S *MONEY 


content to be a good employer. It gives no 
bonus to its work-people, but divides all its 
profits with the stores that are its customers, 
and with them alone. 

There is a concrete case which is very striking. 
In one particular year the workers employed 
by the wholesale were nine hundred and ninety, 
and the profits made on the labor of these 
workers amounted to some nine thousand five 
hundred pounds, 
addition of nine pounds ten to each worker’s 
wages. 

It was distributed among the nine hundred 
and seventy stores dealing with the society, 
and they in their turn had to divide it among 
their six hundred and fifty thousand mem- 
bers. Each member then got only twopence 
and three-quarters, an inappreciable gain, while 
the workers, if they had been admitted to 
their share on true coéperative principles, would 
have had a substantial sum of nearly ten 
pounds, 

The wholesale simply contents - itself with 
being a good employer, with treating its people 
well, giving them trade-union wages, light and 
airy workshops, and sometimes flowers on the 
tables. But it stops at the nosegays. 

It is the same thing with the ‘‘Codperative 
Newspaper Society’’ at Manchester. When it 
was proposed that they should pass a motion 
for profit-sharing with their work-people, as 
Mr. Holyoake puts it in his effective way, the 
majority held up their hands against the motion, 
while holding their heads down. 


Views of Codperation. 





UT the higher principle is still win- 
2B ning its way. Of a hundred thousand 

employés mentioned in a recent report, 
one-fourth are now in copartnership under profit- 
sharing conditions. This seems to warrant the 
hope that the practice may gradually become 
general throughout the movement. Without it 
the codperators are positively put to shame 
by many capitalist profit-sharing concerns in 
America and in their own country. 

The differences at issue in the codperative 
body are profound, and they affect the whole 
question of human progress, 

With some persons coéperation is a religion. 
Others have founded a ‘‘brotherhood associa- 
tion’? for the promotion of the codperative 
commonwealth. Fired by Mr. Ruskin’s teach- 
ing, the owner of a great mill at Huddersfield 
turned it all into a profit-sharing concern, asking 
nothing for the good-will, but simply remain- 
ing as manager and taking his salary with the 
rest. 

Others, again, regard codperation as but a 
glorified shop. Yet the movement, although a 
house with divisions, is still not a house divided 
against itself. An immense educational work 
is going on in the frequent meetings for admin- 
istrative purposes, in the lectures, discussions, 
treatises on every point of the higher and the 
lower law. 

Nothing so stimulating in practical ethics has 
ever before existed in the history of mankind, 
for it involves the most serious questions affecting 
the development of modern society. It recalls 
the theory of the late E. J. Payne’s great book 
on America—that all civilization turns on the 
art of getting your dinner wisely. In this way 
coéperation has the charm of all actual things. 
Here there is no fighting in the void of general 
principles. Every coéperator feels that in every 
step he takes he is backing his opinions with 
his money. F 

Most other schemes of world-bettering—and 
smal! blame to them—are as yet merely academic. 
Whatever their wisdom, whatever their foolish- 
ness, it cannot, in its total divorce from.action, 
leave them a penny the better or worse. Codp- 
eration does not go so far as socialism, but it 
makes every step good. 

The two movements are at sharp issue on 
many points. While holding, for instance, that 
codperation by consumers is wholly admirable, 
British socialism, at least, regards codperation 
by producers as in essence retrograde. 











The codperators, on the other hand, are for | 
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Il. THE SCIENTIFIC HOUSEKEEPER. 
OUSEKEEPING, which is the 
oH most natural occupation of women, 
and by far the most important, 
has been practised by them without any 
scientific training, and, indeed, without suspect- 
ing that any was necessary, since the days 
when Eve catered to Adam’s comfort in the 
Garden of Eden. 

But now a change has come. Persons who 
are rich enough to hire a managing housekeeper 
desire to have one who is as carefully trained 
for the position as a lawyer or a minister is 
trained for his work. 

This training must be obtained in special 
schools, of which there are several in the 
United States. Some of them, indeed, are 
not schools merely, but well-equipped colleges, 
with a thorough course in domestic science of 
four years in length. 

If means permit it is well to take the full 
four years’ course. Tuition varies in the dif- 
ferent schools and colleges, but one hundred 
and fifty dollars a year may be considered a 
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This would have made an | 
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CHAPTER EIGHT. 
UT neither Theodora 
tB nor Ellen was to be 

seen. 

‘*Bring me my key! Where 
are you, child ?’’ grandmother 
cried again. 














At the first sound of Ethan’s voice outside | 
| Theodora and Ellen had run up-stairs to their | 
The chest key had been entrusted to | 
them for safe-keeping. They got it, seudded | 


room. 
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Aa <<, determined to break open 
( the chest. 

They found the key in the 
lock and the chest open ; and 
the ery of baffled cupidity 
and rage with which they 






But no answer came to her call. | rushed back into the sitting-room was heard by 


Dora and Ellen way out in the orchard. 
Ethan shook his fist at grandmother, quite 
beside himself. Erastus was nearly as bad. 
They went on in so outrageous a manner that 


|down the front stairs to grandmother’s room, | Dolan and the ofticer—if he was one—became 


| and unlocked the chest. They had barely done 
| so when they heard the scuffle as Ethan thrust 
| us boys from the door. 

| Seizing the valise, they ran up the front 
| stairs again, and then, after listening a moment, 
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THE OLD SQUIRE, MOLLY AND ADDISON WERE IN 


HIGH SPIRITS. 


went on tiptoe through the long ell chamber, 
down the back stairs into the stable, and 
thence out to the dark garden and orchard, 
where they hid behind the stone wall and 
listened fearfully to the sounds in the house. 

For Ethan was now in full voice, and grand- 
mother, badly frightened, was imploring Hal- 
stead and me to find Theodora and bring the 
key to the chest. The wily Dolan, too, was 
exhorting her to give up the valise at once and 
save trouble for us all. Halstead, who always 
lost his head under excitement, had run to the 
wood-house to get an old gun, which we kept 
loaded for crows, to shoot Ethan. But roughly 
as he had pushed us, I knew better than to do 
such a thing as that, and withstood Halse in 
the kitchen, holding fast to the gun. 

It appeared that Calvin Dresser, after his 
unsuccessful ‘‘visit’’ to us, had driven all the 
way home that night. He had told Ethan and 
Erastus about the valise and chest; and this 
raid on us under cover of the law was the 
result. ‘They were bent on capturing that valise 
at any cost; and they would have done so but 
for the presence of mind and pluck of those 
two girls. So well had Ethan and Erastus 
been informed as to matters in our house that 
when grandmother was unable to produce the 








key, they both forced their way into her room, 
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twenty-five dollars. ‘These items are, of course, 
exclusive of the cost of living. 

When this expense makes a four years’ 
course impossible, young women may prepare 
themselves adequately in special courses of 
two or three years; and it is even possible 
now to acquire in the classes of some of the 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, and 
such institutions as the Cooper Union or the 
Pratt Institute, a knowledge of the science of 
housekeeping which is sufficient to secure a 
position. 

This ‘‘seience of housekeeping’? embraces 
many things. The studies include domestic 
architecture, with special reference to the ar- 
rangement of rooms and their equipment; sani- 
| tary science; cooking, including the chemistry, 





| cost and proper preparation of food; dietetics; | 


| household management; sewing; home nurs- 








alarmed, and tried to stop them. Little Wealthy, 


| who had gone to bed before the invasion, waked 
| in great fear, and was crying up-stairs. Grand- 
| mother went to quiet her, and did not return. 


Halstead and I stood at the sitting-room door 
and watched theenemy. Erastus 
looked in grandmother’s room 
again. Ethan searched the par- 
lor, then overhauled things in the 
dining-room and kitchen. Evi- 
dently they had hoped to frighten 
us into giving up the valise, and 
were now at a loss as to what 
to do. 
Ethan took us in hand again. 
‘*Do you know what will happen 
to you if you don’t tell where 
that valise is?’’ he exclaimed. 
**You’ll go to jail! That’s where 
you will go unless you tell us, 
and tell us right off, too!’’ 
Halse retorted that Ethan was 
more likely to go to jail 
than we. ‘‘Where’s your 
search-warrant ?’’ he cried. 
**T don’t believe you’ve got 
any. The old squire will 
fix you for this.’’ 

Ethan seized Halstead by 
the collar and attempted to 
thrash him. I laid hold 
of Ethan’s arm, and we 
were having a lively time 
when Dolan hastily sepa- 
rated us, 

The young lawyer 
laughed, but looked anx- 
ious; the affair was not 
turning out as they had 
planned it. ‘‘Be careful, 
Dresser, be careful what 
you do,’’ we heard him 
whisper to Ethan. ‘‘You will get us all into 
trouble. ’’ 

“*Yes,’’ said Halse. ‘‘You had better be 
careful. You had Molly Totherly arrested for 
cuffing young Calvin. Now we will have you 
arrested for cuffing us.’’ 

Ethan glared at him and would have cuffed 
him again, I think, but Dolan pulled him away. 
They then continued looking about the house. 
Halse and I sat and watched them. I felt 
sure that the girls had taken the valise from 
the chest, but we said nothing. Dolan ap- 
peared to suspect something of the sort. He 
came presently and asked me where the girls 
were. ; 

‘*Perhaps they have gone to bed,’’ said I. 
**It’s bedtime. ’’ 

This reply appeared to disconcert him. They 
refrained from going up-stairs, and soon after 
went out to look to their horses. 

Halstead now went up-stairs to find grand- 
mother, but I slipped out to watch our visitors 
put up their horses in the stable. They hada 
lantern. I stood by the garden gate and saw 
them feed the horses from our grain-bins. 

As I stood there some one came up behind 
me in the dark and touched my arm. I jumped 
in surprise. It was Theodora. 

‘*Sh!’’ she whispered. ‘‘ Come into the 
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OCCUPATIONS 
“BVMEDWARD WILLISTON FRENTZ 
subdivided into a multitude of subordinate | chair. 


branches. 

The schools which afford these courses make 
it a business to find openings for their gradu- 
ates. 

The demands are of two kinds. One is from 
rich people with many servants who desire a 
competent person who can take all the responsi- 
bility of conducting the house. The other reSults 
from the necessity of having such persons at 
the head of boarding-schools and many public 
institutions. The duties vary with the kind of 
position which the housekeeper is called upon 
to fill. 

In a private house the housekeeper hires, 
pays and discharges the servants, usually de- 
cides upon the menu and orders the food, and 
the linen and kitchen-utensils when they need 
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orchard. Nell and I have the valise, but what 
shall we do with it?’’ 

She was all a-flutter from fear and dread. I 
followed her out behind the orchard wall, where 
Nell was hiding. They were both dreadfully 
frightened at what they had done and at being 
out in the dark alone. Yet despite our fears 
as to the consequences, we felt exultant. 

‘*They never shall have it!’? whispered Nell, 
her teeth fairly chattering from cold and nerv- 
ous excitement. 

‘*But what shall we do with it?’’ Theodora 
whispered. 

My first thought was to take the valise and 
go to our nearest neighbors, the Edwards family, 
and ask them to shelter us. ‘‘Perhaps they 
would think we ought to give it up,’’ said Nell; 
and that we were now fully resolved not to do. 

I had some thought of going to the house of 
a relative who lived six miles away. ‘‘But 
grandmother would worry,’’ Theodora objected. 
‘*Let’s go over to the Aunt Hannah lot.’’ 

The Aunt Hannah lot was a farm once owned 
by the old squire’s sister, and adjoined the 
home farm on the west side. A cart-road led 
to it across the fields. ‘The old house now stood 
empty. We set off hastily, and following the 
cart-track, passed the sugar-maple grove, and 
at last reached the dark old House. The door 
was fastened ; but we knew of a window at the 
farther end which could be raised. I climbed 
in, then opened the door for the girls. 

There was a stove in the kitchen and matches 
in a box on the mantel. We kindled a fire and 
warmed ourselves; and we were soon very 
sleepy, for by this time it must have been 
eleven o’clock. The old house was bare of all 
furniture, however, except a few broken chairs. 
We sat about the stove, falling asleep at inter- 
vals, till daybreak. 

Cheerless enough the morning dawned. After 
an anxious debate, we decided to hide the valise, 
and then go back before any one was astir. 

Accordingly we put the valise under some 


shelves in the pantry, and ran for home. It 
was a sharp morning. There was a white 
frost on the dry grass of the fields. Our toes 


ached from the cold. 

As we neared the farm-buildings Theodora 
and Ellen ran to the rear of the house, to enter 
by the back door of the kitchen. -But I came 
round by the front side of the south barn. I 
peeped round the corner to see if any one had 
come out. There stood Ethan Dresser in the 
stable door! They had remained overnight, to 
search the premises by daylight. Ashamed 
to ask lodging of grandmother, all four had 
spent the night in the stable on the hay. Ethan 
was out early; perhaps he had not slept well. 
He looked very sour as he stood there; but he 
saw me the instant I peeped round. 

I drew back hastily, but had taken hardly 
three steps when Ethan dashed round the corner. 
‘*Young man,’’ he cried, ‘‘where’d you come 
from so early? Where’ve you been ?’’ 

‘*That’s my business,’’ said I. 

‘*You’re not out so early for nothing!’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘You’re up to some mischief !’’ 

He made a sudden rush and cornered me 
between the barn and an ox-cart which stood 
close to it. He got a hard grip on my arm. 
‘*Now you tell me where you and the girls 
have been,’’ said he. 

I would not say a word. 

He shook me. ‘‘I’ll have it out of ye!’’ he 
cried. 

With that I shouted, ‘‘Help!’’ three or four 
times. I thought that Halse might be coming 
out. Ethan -kept shaking me. ‘‘Stop your 
noise! Shut up, or I’ll wring your neck!’’ 
But I shouted for help again, and immediately 
Dolan appeared, and after him Erastus Dresser. 

‘Don’t hurt him, Dresser!’’ cried Dolan; 
but Ethan was in a rage. 

**He’s got to tell! I’ll have it out of the 
tike! The papers were hid last night. This 
boy knows where, and he’s got to tell!’’ and 
Ethan gave me such a grip that I yelled again 
at the top of my lungs. A moment later Theo- 
dora and Nell came running from the house, but 
stopped short at the corner of the barn, then 
turned and ran back to call Halstead. 

‘*Tell us where that valise of papers is!’’ 


& 8 a a 
are properly performed. She inspects the 
plumbing at suitable intervals and super- 
vises the cleaning of the traps. If her 
training in sloid has been sufficient, she 
may even put up a shelf or mend a broken 

In some families the housekeeper is 
made ‘‘one of the family,’’ eating with the 
other members and having a room in the main 
portion of the house. In families where the 
social lines are more closely drawn, she will 
have her meals served in her room. 

The wages of a trained housekeeper range all 
the;way from twenty-five dollars a month—this, 
of course, in very small families—to three thou- 
sand dollars a year and a private carriage— 
although this, too, is, of course, exceptional. 
From forty to fifty dollars a month is an average 
salary. Whatever her earnings may be, they 
are net, except for the cost of clothes. 

The housekeeper is at no expense for food or 
lodging, and both are usually good. Moreover, 
her surroundings are generally pleasant and 
wholesome, and the life of which she becomes 


replenishing. She must also assign the servants|a part is one which affords opportunity for 


fair estimate. Books will cost from ten to| ing; sloid. And all these general subjects are | to their various duties, and see that those duties | meeting people of cultivation and refined tastes. 























Ethan kept saying, gripping me harder and 
harder. ‘‘You know and you’ve got to tell.’’ 

“Ts it in this barn?’”’ said Erastus. 

**No, it isn’t!’’ I yelled; for Ethan hurt me 
so badly I must needs cry out. 

‘*Ts it under it?’’ queried Dolan. 

**Look and see!’’ I exclaimed. 

Thereupon they walked me with them round 


to the farther end of the barn, where a wide | 


basement door opened into the barn cellar. But 
here Dolan’s quick eyes caught sight of. our 
tracks in the white frost, where we had come 
across the field. 

‘*They’ve been away somewhere, and have 
just come home,’’ said he. ‘‘They’ve been off 
to some of their neighbors.’’ 

‘*Where’ve you been?’’ snarled Ethan, sav- 
agely, shaking me. ‘‘Them your tracks?’’ 

‘*That’s for you to find out!’’ said I; but I 
got an awful grip for it. 

‘*Where they’ve come from we can follow 
back,’’ said Dolan. ‘‘And we must make haste 
before the sun gets up.’’ 

They set off across the field on our tracks in 
the frosty grass. Ethan marched me along 
with them; his hard old hand felt like a vise. 

When we came to the gate that led from the 
field to the cart-road the.tracks were less distinct ; 
and I led them to the sap-shed among the 
maples, where we made maple-sugar in the 
spring. Here they searched for some time 
among the sap buckets and kettles. But Dolan, 
who was very keen, soon suspected my ruse. 
Going hastily back to the road, he found our 
tracks again. A little farther on we came in 
sight of the house at the Aunt Hannah lot. 

‘*That’s where the tracks lead!’’ Erastus 
exclaimed ; and they marched me along till we 
reached the house door. 

Dolan glanced at my crestfallen face and 
laughed. ‘‘It’s here,’’? said he. ‘‘An unoc- 
cupied house, too. Good! We can search it 
without a warrant.’’ 

They pushed and thumped at the door, which 
I had propped when we left it a few minutes 
before. At last they forced it open and drew 
me inside with them. I had now no doubt 
that they would get the valise. When they 
entered the old pantry I expected to hear 
Ethan’s shout of triumph. In truth,-I was 
astonished that they did not find it. 

The fact was that nimbler feet than ours had 
reached the old house ahead of us. When Ellen 
and Theodora saw them following on our tracks 
across the field, they ran out through the or- 
chard, and keeping in the hollow of the south 
field, came round through the wood-lot to the 
Aunt Hannah house. 

Ellen crept in at the wealen and brought 


out the valise; and when Dolan, Ethan and. 


Erastus arrived—leading me captive—those two 
girls were lying up in a little thicket of pines 
on the border of the wood-lot, below the old 
house, watching what went on. They had the 
valise, and, at first sign of discovery or pursuit, 
were ready to flee into the depths of the forest. 

While Dolan and Erastus were searching the 
rooms on the ground floor, Ethan stood holding 
me; but he grew impatient, and at last thrust 
me into a rear bedroom and shut the door. Once 
clear of his hard hands, I lost no time in prying 
up the window, then ran for home. 

G mother and Halstead had been wholly 
at a loss to account for our absence, nor could 
I give them any certain tidings of Theodora 
and Ellen. 

In the course of an hour Ethan and Erastus 
and Dolan came back from the Aunt Hannah 
lot, looking very glum. ‘The stranger had 
remained with their horses at the stable. We 
did not offer them breakfast, nor did they ask 
it, but harnessed and drove to the tavern at the 
Corners. By nine o’clock they returned and 
began to search the premises again. 

**You will have your labor for your pains,’’ 
Halse said to them. ‘‘That valise is far enough 
away !’’ 

They continued searching, however, till past 
noon, then drove to the heuses of three of our 
neighbors, where they asked questions and told 
odious stories concerning us. Again they re- 
turned; but after questioning and threatening 
poor grandmother a while to no purpose, they 
finally left about two o’clock. 

From a covert in the south pasture Ellen and 
Theodora had seen them drive away. But 
fearing lest they might come back, the girls did 
not venture to show themselves at the house, 
although they had eaten nothing but checker- 
berries all day. 

But our troubles were over. About four 
o’clock the old squire and Addison—so long 
expected—drove up the lane. Molly was with 
them, and old Beave behind. Theodora and 
Ellen had seen them, and came running to the 
house. 

The old squire, Molly and Addison were in 
high spirits. The charge against Molly had 
been dismissed by the municipal judge at 
Waterville as trivial. On proceeding to Bangor, 
Addison had found the two witnesses to Uncle 
Dresser’s irregular will, and had induced them 
to return with him to Augusta. 

Meanwhile the old squire and Molly journeyed 
to Portland by railway to take legal advice; 
and so well did the young attorney manage the 
ease that two days later the will was admitted 
to probate at Augusta and the old squire ap- 
pointed Molly’s guardian. 

But when the old squire learned of the 
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outrage to which we had been subjected he was | 


tremendously indignant. 

‘*They shall suffer for this!’’ he exclaimed. 
**T will know whether they had a warrant to 
search my house or not!’’ 

Indeed, he was much inclined to set off in 
pursuit of Dolan and the Dressers that very 
night. Grandmother, however, begged him to | 
let it pass. 

“Don’t stir it up any 
‘It’s such a disgrace! 
mixed up in it.’’ 

‘*But an outrage like this ought not to be 
passed over,’’ the old squire remonstrated. | 
‘*It’s wrong to submit to it.’’ 

However, after pondering the affair over- | 
night, he concluded to let the matter drop; and | 


more,’’ she urged. 
And we are all so 





| accompanied her husband on his annual voyages 


the next day we resumed our interrupted spring’s 
work, 

Neither Ethan nor his brothers made any 
further move against Molly’s rights; and as her 
guardian, the old squire looked to it that they 
paid their notes in full, with interest. 

Molly remained with us during the summer, 
then went to attend the fall term of the academy 
| at Hebron, Maine. She was there for three 
years, and kept old Beave with her as long as 
he lived. 

At the age of twenty-one she married, under 
somewhat romantic circumstances, the captain 
of a steam-whaler; and for many years she 


from San Francisco to the arctic. 
THE 





END. 
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NE midnight in March Frank Wether- 
20 bee, engineer at the Hammond limerock 
quarry, and Benton Foster, his nine- 
teen-year-old assistant, were in the boiler-house, 
pumping the pit clear for the morrow’s work. 
A thirty-hour southwester was dying out in 
that rather unseasonable novelty, a spring 
thunder-storm with abundant sheet lightning. 

Wetherbee strewed a fresh shovelful of coal 
over the glowing fire-bed. 

‘*Look down at the next flash, Bent,’’ said 
he, ‘‘and see if we’re gaining on the water.’’ 

Foster leaned out through the little window 
by the hoister. The hundred-foot chasm right 
below him was suddenly filled with dazzling 
white light, showing the tracks still flooded 
and the walls gushing with numerous streams. 
A suspiciously large torrént directly opposite 
drew his quick glance up beyond the summit 
of the cliff to a low bank of earth. The blaze 
vanished with a tremendous thunder- 
crash that almost drowned his ery of 
alarm: 

‘*Tt’s running over the dam!’’ 

The engineer was quickly at his side, 
peering into the gloom. 

**Can’t bel’? he exclaimed. ‘‘Just 
before dark the ice was solid, and six 
inches below the top.’’ 

But the next flash convinced him. 
**You’re right, Bent!’’ he shouted. 
‘*That means trouble!’’ 

‘Shall I run after Tom Sparrow and 
his brother ?’’ inquired Foster. 

**We haven’t a second to waste. The two of 
us can do more now than a dozen could in fifteen 
minutes. ’’ 

Hastily donning caps and rubber coats, they 
each seized a coal-shovel, and Wetherbee hung 
the lighted lantern on his left arm. As they 
hurried toward the door, he jerked down the 
whistle-cord and looped it over a nail. Over- 
head pealed out the steam-blast, shrill and in- 
sistent. 

‘*That may call somebody, if the storm isn’t 
too loud,’’ said he. 

Buffeted by the southwest gale, they skirted 
the edge of the pit at a cautious dog-trot through 
the wet, slippery grass. Now the lightning 
revealed their path with painful distinctness ; 
now only the dancing rays from their lantern 
penetrated the gloom. 

‘*Mind your footing !’’ exclaimed the engineer, 
as they drew closer to the brink. 

The cause of this hurried expedition was an 
eight-foot dam across an old sunken road through 
the top-rock between the Hammond quarry 
and the adjoining Sales quarry, now abandoned 
and full of water. This road, constructed some 
twenty years before, when the rock was hauled 
out by teams and both plants were operated on 
the same level, had fallen into disuse as the 
excavations grew deeper and steam - hoisting 
was introduced. The abandonment of the Sales 
quarry and its gradual flooding had made a 
dam necessary the previous summer. 

As it was expected that work would soon 
be resumed and the pit pumped out, the owners 
of the Hammond quarry erected only a tempo- 
rary dirt wall, which was increased in height 
with the rise of the water. 

Should it yield, a body of water eight feet 
deep and covering three or four acres would 
rush through and flood the deeper but smaller 
pit. 

As Wetherbee looked down from the bank | 
above the road, he gave a cry of dismay. A | 
second later Foster stood beside him, gazing at 
the dam. ‘There was good reason for alarm. 
The rotten ice in the Sales quarry had broken 
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AT LAST ...HE 
STOPPED; IT WAS 
NOT AN INCH TOO 
SOON. 


was little better than porridge, and the frost still 
lingered underneath ; and almost every shovelful 
had to be carried from ten to twenty feet. While 
they were trying to stop one streamlet with soft 
mud, the others were growing larger. 

Both were soon drenched with rain. The 
wind had snatched off the engineer’s cap, and 
he worked bareheaded, the bald spot on his 
crown showing white in the lantern-flare. As 
he noticed that the mud was washed away 
almost as fast as it was brought, a happy thought 
struck him. 

“Don’t throw it on shovel by shovel, Bent,’’ 


said he. ‘‘Let’s get a lot together, and pile it 
in all at once. That’s the best way to stop the 
water. ’’ 


The largest stream was soon checked by this 
means, and the shovelers then turned their 
attention to the next in size. In a few minutes 
another mound of clay had been amassed. 

**We’ve got it!’’ panted Wetherbee.- At that 
very instant the gale snuffed out the lantern. 

There was nothing for it but to work on in 
the darkness with what chance assistance the 
lightning might afford. The center of the road 
was a bed ef smooth ice, sloping toward the 
Hammond quarry. Haste made the engineer 
careless of his steps. As he scrambled along the 
base of the dam with a heavily loaded shovel, 
he slipped and fell backward. With a cry he 





up. The strong wind, raking it from end to 
end and blowing directly down the road, had | 
kicked up a ‘‘chop’’ that was splashing over | 
the dam and washing away its rain-softened top. 
Half a dozen rapidly increasing streams were | 
gullying out the soft slope. No time was to be 
lost. 

Setting the lantern on the edge of the grass, 
the engineer sprang down, shovel in hand, fol- 
lowed by his assistant. They began to dig clay 
from the banks on each side, and to throw it 
on the face of the dam, which was thirty feet 
long and about the same distance from the brink | 
of the quarry. It was hard work. The surface | 





slid down toward the black pit! 

Instinctively he threw out both hands, but 
| they found nothing to grasp on the muddy, 
slippery surface. Every foot brought him nearer 
the edge of the chasm. In desperation he 
stamped his left boot-heel down; it shattered 
the shell of ice, grated on solid rock, and he 
came to a stop. 

Wetherbee was in a frightful position. He 
lay on his back on the icy slope, his safety 
depending solely on the firmness with which 
his heel was braced. The freezing flood from 
the dam ran down his neck, and soaked his 
clothing. Just how near the brink was he did 











but he was sure that it could not be 


not know, 
very far away. 

It was some minutes before Foster discovered 
the older man’s disappearance. When the acci- 
dent took place he was standing with his back 
to the road, driving his spade into the frosty 
clay. ‘The roar of the storm and the shrieking 
of the whistle had prevented him from hearing 
Wetherbee’s cry. He carried two shovelfuls 
of earth through the gloom before he missed 
the engineer. A flash of lightning came as he 
struggled toward the dam with his third shovel- 
ful; he looked about, but his companion was 
nowhere to be seen. The light died out. 

Foster stopped short, horror-stricken. Had 
Wetherbee fallen into the quarry? It seemed 
only too likely. Hardly daring to expect a 
reply, he shouted at the top of his lungs: 

‘Frank! Frank!’’ 

A faint voice seemed to answer him from "he 
darkness below. Distrusting his ears, he waited 
for another flash. It came; and there on his 
back in the middle of the ice-glazed road lay 
the engineer, his right foot barely a yard from 
the brink of the pit. 

Iilow could the younger man rescue his 
superior? He could not get within eight feet 
of him on that slippery slope. It was too far 
to reach down a shovel-handle. There was 
a coil of rope in the boiler-house, but could he 
safely spare ten minutes to go for it, with 
several leaks still threatening the dam? It was 
Wetherbee himself who decided the matter. 
His voice came feebly up to the hesitating 


lad: 

‘*Fix the dam first, Bent. If the water gets 
the start of you, I’m done for. You can 
get the rope after you’ve made everything 
tight.’’ 

Foster grasped the situation. ‘The leaks, still 
undammed aixl every moment growing larger, 
must be stopped at once. With blistered hands 
and straining back he resumed his labors. On 
the strength and endurance of his two arms 
hung the life of his companion. Why did not 
some one hear that shrill whistle, screeching so 
loudly for help? 

A low, hoarse cry from the blackness terrified 
him: 

**Good-by, Bent! I’m slipping!’’ 

The engineer, chilled and cramped, had stirred 
slightly to gain an easier position; the support 
under his foot had given way, and he was 
again sliding slowly but surely downward. In 
vain he stamped madly on the glassy surface. 
At last, just in the nick of time, he stopped; 
it was not an inch too soon. His left heel 
had caught against some protuberance, his right 
had slid out over the verge of the rock! 

Almost despairing, Foster again called out: 

**Are you there, Frank ?’’ 

Back came the answer, barely more than a 
hoarse whisper: 

**All right! Work quick !’’ 

The younger man had already laid aside his 
mackintosh ; now he tore off his coat as well, 
and flung away his cap, exposing himself to 
the full fury of the storm. Back and forth 
between bank and dam he ‘toiled, hurling him- 
self with fury on his task till the stout shovel- 
handle quivered, and the steel rang against the 
frosty clay. He knew that Wetherbee’s life 
hung in the balance. O for two or three 
barrow-loads of dry, gritty dirt instead of that 
slush! 

Meanwhile the engineer, prone in the muddy 
stream, gazed up, now into impenetrable black- 
ness, now into blinding light; rain-beaten and 
chilled to the bone, he was conscious chiefly of 
that horrible emptiness under his right heel. He 
felt carefully behind his head and on each side, 
but his fingers glided only-over ice and slippery 
rock. He remembered what had happened be- 
fore, and did not dare to stir. Another slip 
would be fatal. 

He suffered far worse in mind than in body. 
Horrible fears tormented him. Again and again 
he imagined that the little nodule beneath his 
heel was giving way. Was it ice or rock? 
Whichever it might be, it was the only thing 
between him and certain death. He was op- 
pressed with a leaden dread of the frailty of the 
dam. Let it give way, and the sudden rush 
would sweep him like a grain of sand into the 
quarry. 

Fatigue was overcoming Foster. Smaller and 
smaller grew the shovelfuls as he staggered 
back and forth. Meanwhile he wrestled with 
a knotty problem: When should he go for the 
rope? If he ceased work before the dam was 
safe, its breaking might destroy the only chance 
of rescuing the engineer. If he labored overlong, 
Wetherbee might slip at any moment from his 
perilous perch. 

At last the leaks were almost stopped. Fresh 
energy came to the assistant as the lightning 
showed him that his task was nearly completed. 
A few more trips, and he flung down his spade. 
In the darkness he ran his hands along the top 
of the dam to make sure that no water was 
coming over. All was safe. He shouted the 
glad news down to Wetherbee: 

**All tight! Hold fast! I’m going for the 
rope!” 

Back he hurried round the quarry to the 
boiler-house, and in ten minutes had returned 
with the coil and an iron bar. Driving the bar 
into the bank and fastening the line to it, he 
dropped a noose within reach of the engineer 


| and drew him up to safety. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


he President, in his Thanksgiving procla- 

mation, says*that ‘‘We should be both rever- 
ently thankful for what we have received and 
earnestly bent upon turning it into a means of 
grace and not of destruction:’’ words which 
were never more fitly spoken than in the present 
period of great and abounding national pros- 
perity. a 

he one hundredth anniversary of the birth 

of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow is to be 
celebrated on February 27th by the Cambridge 
Historical Society. A special bronze medal will 
be issued in honor of the event, copies of which 
it is hoped will be preserved in libraries and 
museums. Longfellow wrote many lines which 
will be preserved in the popular heart longer 
than the bronze will last. This is one of the 
reasons for celebrating the anniversary of his 
birth. 


hen Professor Burgess, the first incumbent 
of the Theodore Roosevelt professorship 
of American History in the University of Berlin, 
opened his course this fall, Emperor William 
and the United States ambassador were present. 
A message from President Roosevelt was read, 
and three cheers were proposed for the Emperor. 
The Kaiser at once asked his fellow students 
to give three cheers for President Roosevelt, 
and joined the vigorous response of hurrahs. 
More earnest enthusiasm could not have been 
shown at an international football game. 
nconsistency, the paste jewel of human nature, 
has never been better illustrated than by the 
barbarous contrast of bravery and cowardice 
which a medical journal points out in profes- 
sional motor-car drivers. They risk their lives 
in perilous runs for money, for excitement, for 
fame, from zest for the sport or whatever the 
motive may be. Yet some of them will not have 
the number thirteen on their cars. Shrinking 
from the fictitious terrors of a medieval supersti- 
tion they plunge boldly into dangers that are so 
obvious that every spectator of a race holds his 
breath. Curious illogical human nature! 
a ed fall old and young in many parts of the 
country may be acting on the suggestion of 
the Massachusetts State Forestry Department, 
that tree seeds of considerable market value go 
to waste because our people do not know how 
to gather them or how to market them. Nurs- 
erymen are getting high prices for seeds of hard 
pine, white pine, hemlock, black ash and other 
trees. ‘There is educational as well as commer- 
cial value in acquainting children with these 
neglected harvests, and it is hoped that interest 
may be aroused among school authorities, farmers 
and landowners in the gathering of the seeds. 
Me of us have had the experience of belong- 
ing to some literary society or club or de- 
bating circle which consisted of little more than 
a name and a list of members. For such at 
least there is a suggestion in a speech by the 
president of the National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and perhaps some societies that really 
engage in literary work may profit by it, too. 
Said Mrs. Decker: ‘‘I know a small Western 
town that has ten Shakespeare clubs. Grasp, 
if you can, the full horror of that. But the 
streets of that town are dirty, and esthetically 
the place is dead. ‘There is no care for child 
life, no interest in sanitation, no regard for the 
larger issues—it is all Shakespeare.’’ In its 
place and informed by proper spirit the study 
of Shakespeare is a large issue. But consider 
the poetry of a clean street! 
oes and other forms of aerial naviga- 
tion have been the means of bringing before 
the congress on international law, which met 
lately at Ghent, and before the similar confer- 
ence at Berlin, under the patronage of the 
Kaiser, the interesting legal question, How 
free is the air? For some time there has been 
discussion of possible ways by which a nation 
could exercise some sort of control over its 
own air, as all nations control their territorial 
waters. Not only has ballooning raised this 
question, but wireless telegraphy has helped to 
make it pertinent. The opinion was entertained 
at both the congress and the conference that it is 
impracticable to establish limits of sovereignty 
over the air, and that the only rights which gov- 
ernments have in the premises are such as ‘‘are 
rendered necessary to their preservation in peace 








THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





| or in time of war.’’ That is to say, no balloon- 

ist may hover over the territory of any nation 
| and pollute its water-supply or do other damage, 
| nor may he photograph fortifications from a 
balloon. Otherwise, and until further notice, 
the air is free. 


i help supply the demand in America for 
good servants and also to help Italian immi- 
grants to good places, an Italian banker of 
New York City proposes to train Italian women 
in model houses before they leave home. He 
plans to open in northern Italy practical schools 
of domestic service equipped with American 
laundries, kitchens and dining-rooms, where 
girls may learn free of charge the work that 
will be required of them. Then they will come 
to this country, where they will easily secure 
places on the strength of their practical educa- 
tion. It is thought that persons of influence in 
both countries will be ready to help this work, 
which is philanthropic in the best sense in that 
it promotes the efficiency of the worker and 
insures good service to the employer. 
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‘* MONEY TO BURN.’’ 


The man who thinks he has money to burn 
Will find later on he has money to earn. 
Selected. 
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CONTROL OF THE RAILROADS. 


ailroads in the United States are pretty 

R well under the control of the people. The 

latest evidence of their mastery appears 

in the conviction of the New York Central 

Railroad Company for giving freight rebates to 
the American Sugar Refining Company. 

The published rate by rail from New York 
to Detroit was twenty-three cents a hundred 
pounds. The rate by water was thirteen cents. 
To meet the competition by water, the agent of 
the railroad company secretly agreed to pay 
back to the sugar company five cents a hundred 
pounds on all sugar ‘shipped. The company 
paid back many thousand dollars under the 
agreement. at - te 

The railroad company has appealed the case 
to the Supreme Court. Whatever the outcome 
of the appeal, the conviction itself is important. 
It indicates the vitality of the law intended to 
secure uniform rates and fair treatment to all 
shippers. The Supreme Court of the United 
States had already rendered decisions that secure 
the rights of the people upon the railways, which 
are, in a certain true’sense, public highways. 
The companies may not charge exorbitant rates, 
according ‘to a decision made in March, 1898 ; 
but on the other hand, under the same decision, 
neither a state legislature nor Congress may make 
a freight rate so low that it will be unprofitable 
to the company. Such a rate would deprive 
persons of their property without due process of 
law, in violation of the Constitution. 

Thus we have three established rules: That 
the owners of the railroads‘are protected in their 
property against confiscatory freight rates; that 
the shippers are protected against exorbitant 
rates, and that the rate for a given service shall 
be uniform for all shippers enjoying that service. 
Congress has provided for an enforcement of 
these rules by the law governing interstate com- 
merce, passed at its last session. Under these 
rules equitably enforced there can be no oppres- 
sion of the people on the one hand, and no 
injustice to property on the other. 
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CIVIL MARRIAGE. 


here has lately been considerable friction 

between the government of Spain and 

some of the Roman Catholic bishops over 
an order of the minister of justice that parties 
seeking marriage by civil ceremony shall not be 
asked whether they are Catholics or Protestants. 
Spanish law requires Catholics to be married 
by religious ceremony; the minister of justice 
holds that the fact that persons seek marriage 
by civil process is sufficient evidence that they 
are entitled to be so married. The state here- 
after will not force persons to submit to the 
church against their will. 

Whether the ceremony be performed by a 
priest or a civil magistrate, marriage is regarded 
in all civilized states as a civil contract. This 
is because there are involved in the union the 
property rights of the man and the woman, and 
the protection and care of children as citizens of 
the state. And as marriage is at the foundation 
of the existing social order, the union may be 
broken, if broken at all, only by permission of 
the state. 

In France, Germany, Holland, Italy and 
Switzerland marriage by a civil magistrate is 
compulsory, and the performance of a religious 
ceremony afterward is optional. In Spain, 
Portugal and Austria non-Catholics are allowed 
to marry by a civil ceremony. The Roman 
Catholic Church, however, holds that marriage 
is a sacrament, and that Catholics are not 
validly married save by the religious ceremony. 
The Spanish bishops have consequently opposed 
the new order, which loosens the control of the 
chureh over the marriage of its members. 

In Great Britain, in America, and now in 
Spain, either the religious or the civil form is 
valid. When a clergyman marries a couple in 
this country he is regarded as a civil officer. 





Judges of courts of record, justices of the peace, 





police justices, mayors, aldermen and county 
clerks may also marry people. In New York 
there is a form of marriage by contract. The 
contract must be witnessed by two persons and 
acknowledged in the same way as a transfer of 
real estate. The other day a nineteen-year-old 
girl who had been commissioned to take ac- 
knowledgments of deeds attached her signature 
to a marriage contract to make it valid. In 
other words, she ‘‘married’’ the parties. 

However the law may regard marriage, the 
people at large look upon it as a holy union, 
the entrance into which should be blessed of 
God through one of His ministers. 


® © 
WORTH FORGETTING. 


Long as the earth conceals her own 
Let self’s chief triumph pass unknown. 
R. Walter Townsend. 
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TO WORK TOGETHER. 


n address before a woman’s club is not the 

A place, nor is the president of the National 

Federation of Women’s Clubs the source, 

from which men look for understanding of their 

work and methods. Nevertheless, a vote of 

cordial appreciation and commendation has 
lately come from that place and that source. 

‘**The man makes the best club-woman,’’ 
said the speaker. ‘‘Men get things done, ‘and 
they are so fine and loyal.’’ 

Did the president wish to imply that women 
are not loyal? No, but she argued for a more 
catholic spirit and a broader tolerance among 
women—a greater willingness to take one an- 
other for granted. 

Here, indeed, is one respect in which men 
have opportunities to excel. Their business 
life brings them into contact with men of all 
sorts of religious beliefs, of various nationalities 


and all shades of cultivation and attractiveness ; | 





and the club life and political life of men is | 


marked by the same characteristics. 

The effect is a growth of tolerance which 
makes for practical achievement as well as for 
comfort and the amenities of life. Many men 
find they can agree to work with others for one 
thing in which they are interested, although 
they may differ radically on other things. 

‘*That other woman, that woman who is so 
different from you, who is a little less culti- 
vated, a trifle ‘impossible,’ ’’ said the president 
of the federation, ‘‘she, too, belongs in this 
movement, and we must let her in.’’ 


*® © 
BY CONTRACT. 


n deciding that the Panama Canal shall be 
built by private individuals or corporations, 
under a prescribed form of contract, rather 

than by the United States government itself, 
the administration has adopted the course which 
promises to give the best results. 

The question between the two methods is one 
on which there will always be more or less 
difference of opinion. It has been put to test, 
both in this country and in England, in the 
building of war-ships. A naval dockyard has 
been pitted against a private ship - building 
concern. In England, as in the United States, 
the private concern won, although by no great 
margin. 

Unwieldiness is the great foe of the govern- 
ment in constructive work. The distribution 
of authority among a multitude of heads, the 
length of time often required to decide questions 
which ought to be decided instantly, the evil 
influence of politics and politicians, and fre- 


quently the lack of experience in the particular | 


task in hand, and of machinery to do it with— 
all this goes to make up the ‘‘red tape’’ with 
which the government is always hampered, 
and which acts as a check upon efficiency. 

In the contract system, on the other hand, 
private greed, occasional dishonesty, and a desire 
to make as large a profit as possible from a 
patron so well able to pay as is the national 
government are dangers that can be averted 
only by the most rigid form of contract and by 
constant watchfulness. 

- It is probable that the conditions of labor 
will vary little under the contract system from 
those under government control. The hours 
may be longer for some of the employés, but 
payment is likely to be somewhat higher and 
made more frequently; and there will be a 
greater sense of freedom from political influences, 
which is of no small importance to the laborer. 

Sanitary conditions and general fair treatment 
will be enforced and cared for by the govern- 
ment, and not left to the caprice of contractors. 
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A NEW “BATTLE OF THE BOOKS.” 


ar of a most peculiar character is waging 

in London, and the result, which 

neither of the combatants anticipated 

at the outset, may be a permanent and decided 
decrease in the price of books. 

It all arose out of the establishment of a book 

club by the London Times in September of last 

year. The club, which any subscriber to the 


Times may join, is in effect a circulating library 
on a large scale; and there is attached to mem- 
bership the privilege of buying second-hand 
books at a large discount. 

The trouble arose out of a dispute between 














the Times and the association of publishers as 
to what is a second-hand book, for the Times 
had signed an agreement not to sell new books 
of a certain class for less than the advertised 
price. The publishers passed a vote that no 
book of that class was second-hand until it had 


been published six months. The Times refused 
to recognize the rule, and war ensued. 

The publishers have undertaken to boycott 
the book club. They refuse to sell to it any 
book for less than the full retail price. But 
the Times has a contract which, unless its 
terms are violated, will supply it with all the 
books it needs at trade prices. The newspaper 
is defiant. If the contract should be broken a 
great lawsuit will begin. 

In the course of the controversy the Times is 
attacking publishers’ prices generally. It calls 
attention to the fact that while almost all com- 
modities have declined in price, books are more 
costly now than they were half a century ago. 
Mr. Hall Caine, in consequence of the agita- 
tion, determined to make the experiment of 
publishing one of his own books, as well-made 
as a six-shilling novel, to be sold to private 
buyers at two shillings. 

The contest has been carried on with some- 
what violent language.. The opponents of the 
Times, as one of their most telling arguments, 
declare that the book club is an invention of 
an American syndicate, which has introduced 
American advertising methods, and proposes to 
organize the book trade on the Standard Oil 
system. All of which is neither true nor com- 
plimentary to their American cousins. 
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A LEAGUE OF PEACE. 


ome time ago The Companion worked out 
S a logical, although Utopian, dream of a 

union of all the powers. As in early times 
clans and tribes, later petty states, and still 
later nations, united for mutual protection, so 
the community of well-being might further 
express itself in a solid world alliance. 

Although such an alliance is probably not 
for this century, it is suggested by recent rumors 
of diplomatic movements in Europe. One is a 
hint, ‘‘on high authority,’’ at a defensive 
alliance between Great Britain, France and 
Italy. For two years a mutual good under- 
standing—an entente cordiale is the expressive 
French phrase for it—has existed between 
France and Great Britain. Italy has been long 
allied with Austria and Germany. Would the 
new alliance mean that Italy must break with 
its old allies? 

Consider the other report. A German paper, 
which is supposed to be close to official sources, 
suggests that Great Britain should come to an 
entente with Germany as strong as that between 
Great Britain and France, that the present 
entente with France implies hostility to Ger- 
many, that the recent meeting of King Edward 
and Emperor William points toward Anglo- 
German agreement. 

The London Times says that this suggestion, 
with all it implies, is a new doctrine in Euro- 
pean relations, declares that the admission of 
Germany to intimacy as close as that between 
England and France is impossible, and suspects 
a scheme to weaken the Franco-British felation. 

If, however, the suggestion from Germany is 
not impossible of adoption, immediate signifi- 
cance is given to the report of Italy’s future 
relations. In other words, two members of the 
Triple Alliance may unite with France and Eng- 
land. Spain is close to France and, through 
the royal marriage, to England. Thus western 
Europe would be in a great league that would 
mean peace and partial disarmament, and a new 
day would dawn above The Hague. 
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pened is said to be a quality which appeals 
especially to Americans. However that may 
be, a purely scientific interest justifies the spread- 
ing of information contained in a recent bulletin 
of the United States Geological Survey about the 
size of the United States. The area of the United 
States proper, exclusive of Alaska, island depend- 
encies and the Panama strip, is given as three 
million twenty-six thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-nine square miles. The absence hitherto 
of an official standard resulted in a discrepancy 
between the computations of the Census Bureau 
and the General Land Office. A conference was 
called between these departments and the Geo- 
logical Survey, and the bulletin of the Geological 
Survey is the result. 
ir of the lessons learned from the late British 
army manceuvers is that kites can be used for 
observation purposes when weather conditions 
render work with the army balloons impracti- 
cable. The plan used was the suspension of a 
small car from the lowest of a series of box kites. 
In the car was placed a signal-service man who 
made observations of the enemy’s camp and forti- 
fications and reported what he observed by means 
of signal-flags. The kites held the car steady in 
winds too boisterous to permit the ascent of the 
war balloons. 


he movement to unite the Congregational, 

Methodist and Presbyterian churches of 
Canada is now regarded as substantially complete. 
The movement began in 1902, when the three 
churches appointed committees to discover what 
the differences were between the organizations, 
and whether union were possible. The committees 
met several times in Toronto and reported that 
the differences were insignificant, and that union 
was not only possible but advisable. The gov- 
erning bodies of the churches have met and 
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approved the action of the committees. The two 
difficulties which confronted the advocates of 
union were doctrine and church government. 
The first was solved by the adoption, to a large 
degree, of the Congregational practice of a uniform 
belief in essentials, but considerable freedom in 
non- essentials. The church government will 
probably be a compromise between the rather 
autocratic system of the Methodists and the 
extreme democracy of the Congregationalists 
along the lines of the Presbyterian system, but 
with growing democratic tendencies. The new 
organization will be called the United Church of 
Canada, and will have a membership of more than 
one and three-quarters millions. 
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THE HONOR SOCIETY. 


|" the early part of their sophomore year at the 
state university a hint was given to Paul Burton 
and his cousin Richard that if their standings 
were sufficiently high they were likely to be elected 
to membership in the Tau Beta Pi fraternity at 
the beginning of the next semester. Both boys 
were delighted at the thought of becoming brothers 
in this society, the honorary fraternity of engineer- 
ing students. 

Paul’s widowed mother, who had left her home 
in another part of the state to keep house for the 
boys, suddenly became ill during the hardest part 
of the term work. As often happens in small 
university towns, it was impossible to secure the 
services of a maid in so modest a private family, 
and a trained nurse seemed a financial impossi- 
bility to Mrs. Burton, whose slender income was 
being stretched to the utmost to cover her son’s 
college expenses. 

“She isn’t in a serious condition,” the doctor 
said. “She is just tired, and a good rest will soon 
make her well.” 

“If that’s all she needs she shall have it,” 
answered Paul. “Dick and I can run the house 
for a while, can’t we?” 

“Of course we can,” was his cousin’s hearty 
response, and it was with real enthusiasm that he 
helped Paul prepare the first few meals after 
Mrs. Burton was obliged to resign from the house- 
hold duties. Soon Richard began to lose interest 
in domestic affairs, and Paul found himself chief 
cook, head nurse and college student all in one. 

“Paul,” said his mother one morning, when he 
ran home between recitations to see if she needed 
any attention, “I never saw such a boy—you do 
everything. I don’t understand, dear, how you 
can keep up with your classes.” There was a 
note of anxiety in her voice. 

“Oh, I find plenty of time to grind,” he answered, 
so brightly that she did not suspect that he found 
his time in the small hours of the night, when 
frequently he was so tired that the page before 
him was but a blurred puzzle. 

The first afternoon that Mrs. Burton was able 
to be dressed Dick burst into the house with a 
joyous shout. 

“Mighty glad to see you up, aunty,” he said, 
and then, giving Paul a knowing nod, added, “It’s 
quite a red-letter day in more ways than one.” 

“What did he mean?” asked Mrs. Burton, as 
Richard left the room. 

“He meant he was glad of your recovery.” Paul 
turned away from his mother’s searching gaze. 

“Yes, but he meant something more. Has he 
been made a member of the Tau Beta Pi?” 

“Yes,” replied Paul, in a choking voice. 

“And you fell behind in your work and didn’t 
make the fraternity,’’ continued his mother, with 
unerring instinct. “O my boy, has my sickness 
cost you such a sacrifice ?” 

“It wasn’t a sacrifice, mother,” he said, bravely ; 
but two big tears dropped on the hand his mother 
had laid in his. 

“Yes, it was a sacrifice, Paul.” She put her 
arms round his neck and drew his face down to 
hers. He kissed her wet cheek and said, in a 
merry but tender way, “Why, mother, one mater is 
worth any number of fraters to me!” 

“You and I, Paul,” she looked at him proudly, 
“will form another chapter of that ancient honor 
society, Mater et Filius.” 
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AT THE LIGHTHOUSE. 


merry crowd of young people had run over in 

a launch that clear August morning to visit 
North Island light. They scrambled laughingly 
up the rocky path and then stood breathless, 
looking across the desolate pile of rocks, softened 
only by a few huckleberry bushes and stunted 
firs. That was not quite all, either, for in a shel- 
tered angle of the house was a tiny garden of 
portulaca, marigolds and zinnias. 

The keeper and his wife and son met the visitors, 
the two men with a courtesy none the less genuine 
because it was silent, the little gray-haired woman 
with vivid interest. The eagerness in her bright, 
dark eyes appealed irresistibly to one of the girls. 
She dropped behind as the crowd trooped after 
the men, and turned back to the little woman. 

“I’ve seen lights before,’’ she said. “I wonder 
if you’d let me come in and make you a little call 
instead.” 


| 
She was almost startled at the sudden illumina- 


tion of the old face. 

“Would I let you, deary? Land sakes, I guess 
you don’t know what it’s like to live on a rock. 
I tell father and William the only time I envy 
them is when visitors come, and go tagging off 
after them. Most always they have to hurry right 
off as soon as they’ve seen the light, and I scarcely 
getalookatthem. Itease the men-folks powerful 
to tell me what they wore and how they looked, 
but neither of them is of the noticing kind, and 
when men-folks ain’t noticing they ain’t, and you 
ean’t make ’em.” 

The girl leaned forward, moved by a sudden 
impulse. 

“How do you endure it?” she asked. “They 
have the light, but you, off here alone—oh, I don’t 
see how you endure it!” 

The wise old eyes met the young blue ones with 
quiet humor. “Oh, there’s lots of ways of en- 
during,” the keeper’s wife said. “I think of 


farmers’ wives as far off from folks as I am, with | 
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only land all round them. 1 was born in sight of 
the sea, and it doesn’t seem to me I could live 
away from it. Then I belong to the light, too—you 
have to if you keep one. And if I don’t touch the 
lamp, I cook for the men that do, and that counts. 
They’d get blue and queer in a hurry if they had | 
to do for themselves. I guess that’s the real 
secret of it. You don’t get very much out of sorts 
as long as you’ve got somebody to do for—and I 
guess most people have that, if they’d only realize 
it.” 

The girl drew a long breath. “Thank you,” she 
said. “It is a real lighthouse sermon.” 
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DEHORNING A RHINOCEROS. 


nere is an old story about a man who had to | 

have his arm amputated, and began by cutting | 
off his fingers, and then his hand, in order to get | 
used to it before undertaking the larger job. It | 
does not sound historically accurate, and may have | 
grown up from a tale narrated by Richard Bell 
about a rhinoceros which was “broken in” to 
having its horn sawed off. 


This animal, which lived in the London Zoo, was | 
troubled by its horn, which grew down in front of | 
its mouth, so that only with difficulty could it eat | 
or drink. To save its life the keeper decided on | 
amputation. | 

he horn of a rhinoceros is not a horn at all, | 
but an accumulation of hair and skin which has 
hardened and become cemented together by some 
gummy substance. The owner of this one had a 
very touchy temper and was not easily approached. | 
_ eeper, however, decided to try what he could 
do. 

For some days it poured all his skill to persuade | 
the beast to come to the front of the =e and put 
its horn through. Then for some days he stroked 
the horn—much to the animal’s disgust at first 
although later it seemed to like it. When it found 
he meant no harm, it let him take the horn in his 
left hand, and then with the right imitate the 
motion of a saw across it. 

When this had been done some time, and the 
rhinoceros no longer minded it, a piece of wood 
was held in the right hand; and at last, when even 
this no longer worried the animal, a real saw was 
brought in and the horn cut off— without the 
slightest remonstrance from the owner of it. 
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writer in the Paris Matin tells of some inter- 
esting discoveries in French history as it is 
taught in Russian schools. A friend of his who 





| a history used in all Russian public schools, edited | 


HISTORY IN RUSSIAN SCHOOLS. 
| 


was trying to master the Russian language bought 


by the national scholar, Professor Llovaiski. He | 


opened at the following passage: 


Louis XVI was a good and peaceful king. After 
a long and famous reign, in which he was most 
happ in his choice of minister of finance, he died 

uietly in Paris, beloved by all his people. His 

eath was caused by a hemorrhage. 

The successor of Louis XVI was his son, Louis 
XVII. During his —_ the brave royal army, 
commanded by Gen. Napoleon Bonaparte, cap- 
tured the larger part of the European continent 
for the French crown. 

But the faithless Napoleon showed tendencies 
toward misusing his power, and was suspected of 
harboring dishonest schemes against the legiti- 
mate ruler. With the help of His Majesty the 
Emperor and Autocrat of all the Russias, his 
age were frustrated, and he was deprived of all 

is possessions, honors, and rights to a pension. 
He was then exiled to the island of St. Helena, 
where he died. 
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WELL WATCHED. } 
close watch is kept on all the workers in the 
diamond-mines at Kimberley, says World’s | 

Work. Recently an officer of the De Beers Cor- | 
poration was under surveillance for a year. The | 
men at the general office thought he was spending 
more money than he earned. 


One day, after a year of watch upon him, another | 
officer of the company came up to him and offered | 
congratulations. | 

“What for?” asked the first. | 

“You are all right. | 

“Of course I’m honest. 
that?” 

The explanation was made. The man learned 
that his closest personal friend for the = year 
had been a company detective, who had watched 
his every move, kept track of every cent of his 
expenditures and known receipts, and reported 
everything to the company. 

“According to our calculations,” said the second 
officer, ““you ought to have exactly three pounds 
in money in your pocket at this moment.” | 

The suspected man thrust his hand into his | 
pocket and pulled his money out. It failed of 
three pounds by the merest trifle. 


You’re an honest man.” 
What is strange about 
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.WITHOUT THE SAVING GRACE. 


t was universally acknowledged that Mr. Glad- 

stone’s memory was prodigious; but there was 
a certain Lord Chief Justice of England who 
thought the statesman’s memory of his feats of 
memory more prodigious still. 

On one occasion, after listening to what seemed 
to him a “tall story” of some happening of the 
te man’s early years, the Lord Chief Justice 

etermined to go him one better. 

So he said that he remembered when he was 





only six months old, and lying in his cradle, he 
saw his nurse surreptitiously help herself to a 
glass of brandy, and said to himself: 

“As soon as I can speak, sha’n’t I tell my 
mother!” 

“The thing is absolutely impossible,” was Mr. 
Gladstone’s comment, in his gravest tone. 

The Lord Chief Justice said afterward that he 
had been beaten because he had reckoned on Mr. 
Gladstone’s having a gleam of humor. 

“I was mistaken!” fe said, sadly. 


” 
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HIS POOR EXCUSE. 


Jhen President Hadley of Yale was professor 

of political science there, says the New 

York Tribune, a student offered him a poor ex- 
-cuse for a bad examination-paper. 


Professor Hadley listened to the excuse in 
silence. Then he said, with a grim smile, “That 
excuse is about as poor as the one a criminal 
lawyer offered for his client in a case that had 
| gone hard with him. 
| “Gentlemen of the jury,’ cried this lawyer. 
| eloquently, ‘remember that my client is har of 
hearing, and that therefore the voice of conscience 
appeals to him in vain!’ ” 
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| will sing you a song of a reaper; his tireless 
scythe he swings, 

With the clover blooms around him lying in broken 
rings; . 

The air grows faint and heavy with the weight of 
their perfumed breath, 

And their rosy hues fade out beneath the unspar- 
ing hand of death. 


I will sing you a song of a reaper; he moves o’er 
the uplands brown, 

And wherever his sickle flashes the ranks of the 
corn fall down; 

Yesterday tall and stately it stood in its ripened 
pride— 

To-day it is lying helpless and bound on the bare 
hillside. 


I will sing you a song of a reaper; through the 
forest his ax-stroke rings, 

Where stand the oaks which braved the storms 
through the reigns of a hundred kings ; 
Deep have the great roots clasped the earth, the 

grand heads seek the sky, 
But puny man has doomed them, and beneath his 
hand they die. 


I will sing you a song of a reaper; his sickle hath 
no man seen, 

We hear not his step on the upland, nor down on 
the meadows green; 

But he ever moves among us, through the city 
and forest deep, 

And they whom his finger touches in silence his 
secret keep. 


But the corn which bowed down to the reaper, 
and the fragrant grass laid low, 

Fed the hungry kine and their master when the 
north winds brought the snow. 

And the trees which the wind and lightning had 
spared these many years 

Have made a dwelling-place for man, where he 
rests, secure from fears. 


And the Master hath sent forth the reaper who 
gathers the fair and dear, 

He will add them to His treasure, which He keeps 
to His hand anear ; 

And no more than the corn or the clover, or the 
stately forest tree, 

Can we tell where He will use them—but the 
Master holds the key. 
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A MUTE WITNESS. — 


igh among the Tyrolese 

mountains lies a_ tiny 

village—an inn, a forge, 
a shop, a modest chalet, and a 
score of clustering cottages with 
red roofs and stuccoed walls. 

Just above the village street 
stands the church. Its little 
burying-ground is set thick 
with graves. The dates on the 
crumbling slate slabs, the black 
iron crosses and the white 
marbles tell the story of cen- 
turies of use. 

The church is small, but is of 
a refined beauty, its yellowing stucco adorned 
with fading frescoes, and its slender spire lifting 
itself among the grim, clustering mountains. 
The name of the builder has been lost for cen- 
turies, but he dreamed a noble dream among 
these snow-crowned hills, and this little 
church is fit memorial of his vision. 

On a midsummer day an idle traveller hap- 
pened into the village and the church. The 
beauty of the scene could not fail to stir the 
heart. As an hour’s visit drew to a close, and 
the traveller came through the quaint portal 
into the sunshine, suddenly what seemed a 
chance glance showed him, written in the very 
rock, the testimony to a great truth. 

A single large flat stone makes the one step 
leading to the church. The feet of worshipers 
have worn for centuries into its solid substance, 
until its once smooth surface is hollowed into 
deep fissures, as if an army of giants had forced 
their march over it for years. 

Yet it was no army which left here its record 
on the solid stone, but only the thin, quivering 
line of old men and women, young men and 
maidens and little children, who from age to 
age came to that open door for light, comfort, 
sacrament—the marriage word, the baptismal 
vow, and the burial rite. 

The people living about this little temple 
were always few and always simple. But for 
centuries they have sought day by day in their 
church a divine response to their human need. 
Churchgoing has always been and still isa 
habit with them. Their church is in a real 
sense a church home, where they find inter- 
change of happiness, strength to bear trouble, 
sympathy and love in their bereayements, and 
happy and sustaining hope for the future. 

The deeply furrowed slab in the church porch 
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is to-day mute witness that there, in generation 
after generation, they have found God’s peren- 
nial answer to man’s pleading cry. 
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CORONATION INCIDENTS. 


he several coronations which have taken 
| place within the last few years have brought 
into mind not only the curious customs with 
which tradition surrounds such ceremonies, but 
the many superstitions and omens which attend 
the various functions. In the past every minute 
detail carried meaning, and every slightest mishap 
in the elaborate proceedings bespoke disaster. 
An article dealing with coronation omens has 
appeared in the Nineteenth Century and After, by 
Charles Benham. 


An unfortunate incident happened at the crown- 
ing of William the Conqueror. After the corona- 
tion oath, in which the new monarch promised to 
protect the church and to execute judgment and 
mercy, the archbishop put the question to the 
assembled crowd: 

“Will ye have this prince to be your king?” 

A clamorous "5 of assent startled the 
Norman garrison. They believed the English had 
revolted, and took up their swords and torches. 
They set houses on fire, the flames spread, and 
there was a general alarm. 

The English, hearing of the plunder, rushed out 
of church. The bishops and clergy who remained 
were in such confusion that they could hardly 

through with the act of crowning. lliam 
feard the tumult, but could not conjecture the 
cause, and sat trembling at the foot of the altar. 
No great mischief was done by the fire, but the 
occurrence laid the foundations of a long enmity 
between the English and Normans. 

The a | of Henry V’s coronation, “being Pas- 
sion Sundaie, was a sore and tempestuous day, 
with wind, snow and sleet, so that men greatlie 
marvelled thereat, a divers interpretations 
what the same might signifie.” 

An incident attending the crowning of Charles 
Stuart was ominous. The royal barge drifted 
from its mooring-place and stuck in the mud of 
the T es. er occurrences were unpropi- 
tious. The sermon sounded like a funeral oration, 
an earthquake shock was felt during the service, 
and the herald made a slip in his announcement, 
= the “dubitable”’ instead of the 

r. 


When George III was installed on the throne, 
Lord Effin , master of ceremonies, forgot to 
provide the sword of state, and the chair and 
canopy for the banquet. The articles had to be 
improvised, and the ceremonies were delayed for 
hours. When the king complained of the negli- 

ence, he received the delightful reply from 





ngham: : 

“It is true, sir, that there has been some neglect, 
but I have taken care that the next coronation 
-_ ,be regulated in the exactest manner pos- 
sible. 

As George was moving down the abbey with 
the royal circlet on his head, the great diamond 
fell out, and was found only after much trouble. 
There were not wanting in after days those who 


saw in the mishap the foreshadowing of the 


falling away of the thirteen colonies. 
It is well to remember, in reading of these 
gloomy prophecies of doom, that such incidents 


are seldom thought of until an untoward event 
has occurred. Then the superstitious mind seeks 
some occurrence to serve the purpose of an omen, 
a thing not hard to find, since almost every occa- 
sion is attended by some unfortunate accident. 
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CAPTURED BY SIOUX. 


he winter of 1856-7 was one long to be remem- 

bered by the people of Iowa and Minnesota 

for its bitter cold weather, deep snow and 
violent storms, which rendered communication 
between the different settlements almost impos- 
sible. Many of the settlements were on the ex- 
treme frontier, and absolutely unprotected and 
defenseless. It was during this winter that the 
Sioux attacked and destroyed the family of Mr. 
Rowland Gardner. They killed all except a young 
daughter, Abbie, who was taken into captivity, 
but was rescued through the efforts of the United 
States government. In “The Spirit Lake Mas- 
sacre” she tells something of her captivity: 


Whenever the Indians spouses to torture me by 
threatening to take my life, I would merely bow 
my head. y tearless acquiescence and willing- 
ness to die seemed to fill them all with wonder. 
They thought it a sign of bravery. 

Soon after my capture one of the warriors, who 
was sitting by me one day in the tent, thinking to 
test my —- or to be amused at my fears, took 
his revolver from his belt and began loading it. 
while he gave me to understand that he would ili 
me as soon as it was loaded. I merely bowed my 
head to signify that I was ready. 

When the revolver was all loaded he drew back 
the hammer and held the weapon close to my head. 
I quietly bowed my head, expecting he would do 
as he said; but instead of t he lowered the 
weapon, and looked at me as if astonished, and 
then laughed uproariously. amused was he 
that he told his companions of it, and it was a 
favorite subject of conversation. 

These Indians were at a loss to know what to 
do with much of the plunder they had taken. 
Among the spoils were quantities of soda and 
cream of tartar. They interrogated me as to their 
use; and when I told them we used it in makin 
bread they wished me to make some. They seeme 
greatly surprised and pleased when yn saw the 

read “grow” during the process of baking. Al- 
though pleased with the “growing,” they were too 
suspicious of being poisoned to eat any until I had 
eaten. Then they devoured it greedily. 


e e 
THEY HAD MET BEFORE. 


middle-aged, prosperous-looking passenger 

occupied one of the middle seats in the 

parlor-car. After a while another pas- 
senger—a man who might have passed for a 
doctor, a lawyer, or a college professor—got up 
from his seat and approached the middle-aged, 
prosperous-looking passenger with a question. 
“I beg your pardon,” he said, “but isn’t this Mr. 
Judson Hilker?” 


“Yes, sir,’’? was the reply. 

“You don’t remember me, perhaps?” 

“There is something familiar about your face, 
but I don’t seem able to locate you.” 

“You ought to have no difficulty in-recalling me 
Mr. Hilker,” said the other, with real or assume 
severity. . “I ———— you one whole summer.” 

“You supported me!” exclaimed the passenger 
in the seat, turning red. 

“That is what I said.” 

“Well, sir, I want you to understand that I’ve 
su ported myself ever since I was eighteen years 


“Nevertheless I supported you one whole 
summer,” 

“Sir, I don’t like to call any man a liar, but —” 

“You'd better not, because I am very nearly as 





husky, ovenyiiing considered, as I was twenty- 
five years ago, wh 
nine and I played — 
“Hold on! Is this ‘Skinny’ Burbridge, the star 
second baseman of team? Why, to sure it 
is! Old boy, I gi You did support_me, and 
you did it in grand style. Remember how you 
ked me up when we page that game with the 
—sit down here, Skinny it down, and let’s talk 
over old times!” 





traight as the sedges hiding her 
Is the mud-hen’s slender throat ; 
The heron lifts wide, heavy wing; 
Clear sounds the towhee’s note ; 
While down below, 
The print of dainty, restless feet, 
A tiny voice so plaintive sweet, 
“Peep-po, Peep-po.” 


Down where the river, lingering 
Across a golden bar, 
Makes room for all the lily-pads, 
Where wild rice tassels are 
And tide falls low, 

He flickers softly here and there 
In colors that chameleons wear, 

“Peep-po, Peep-po.” 


Sweet Peep-po tilting in the sun 
In garb of gold and brown, 
Or tipping near a blue clay bank 
In modest blue-gray gown, 
Bright days may go, 
But thou in changeling wonder-play 
Of dreams still pip’st thy gentle way, 
“Peep-po, Peep-po.”’ 
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A SLOUGHING GARTER -SNAKE. 


ictorine La Pierre had been the prettiest girl 
V in the French-Canadian settlement before 

her marriage with Bastien Daguerette; so 
when, after two years of peaceful married life, she 
suddenly went home to her mother, the entire 
community was interested and wanted to know 
all about it. Neither Bastien, however, nor Vic- 
torine, nor Victorine’s mother would speak; and 
for four weeks Bastien, growing visibly more and 
more depressed, lived alone in his own house. 


The game-warden stayed one night at Bastien’s 
place; over the sizzling bacon deserted Bastien 
at last grew confidential. 

“Oui, monsieur,” he sighed. ‘Dose Victorine 
she ees gone home hon his modder. Ma home 
she ees hall gone bus’ opp hon account of but one 
leetle green snake.” 

“How was that?” asked the interested warden. 
“Seems to me I’ve heard of a serpent breaking 
up another happy home. But let’s hear about 
yours. 

“Monsieur,” continued Bastien, earnestly, ‘one 
day I am took dose Victorine for catch som feesh 
—som spec’ trout—hon top de rivaire. Dose Vic- 
torine she ees tak off her sock, she ees stand hon 
som beeg log w’at ees stick far out ovaire de 
wataire. Me, hon shore, ees proceed for catch som 
oper for bait dose hook. 

“Behol?! Me, lam all ofa suddenness see one 
snake! But not, monsieur, of dose kin’ w’at ees 
deadly. But no, mon ami, eet ees but dose so 
armless hol’-up-you’-stocking kin’. 

“Hélas! he ees not so ‘armless as she ees 
su " 
“Monsieur, me, I am been tol’ eef you ees took 
som snake by-hees tail, geeve heem queek som 
snap lak boggy wip, de head of dose snake vill 
proceed for jomp off. Me, I vill try dose iy A 

“Saprée! Eet ees de mos’ worse t’ing can "! 

“Monsieur ees hear, maybe, how som snake 
w’at ees got tired of hees hol’ skin ees ’ave de 
power to tak heem off, lak hol’ coat? 

“Oui, monsieur. Dat ees jus’ w’at dose bad 
leetle snake ees go for do. Dose skin she ees stay 
hon top ma hand. Dose snake she ees fly off, he 
ees strike Victorine, he ees twis’ herself wit’ tight- 
ness about dose bare ankle of Victorine. 

“O monsieur, eet ees de snake w’at do dose t’ing! 
Eet ees not me, but, monsieur, dose Victorine 
ees cry out, hees eye ees flash, she ees carry _her- 
self home of a queekness, she ees shut de door. 
she ees stay hon she’s modder. W’at can I do? 
I t’ank I go, me, an’ jomp hon top de rivaire.” 

“Don’t do that,” advised the warden, seriously. 
“That hold-up-the-stocking snake must have lost 
his grip by this time. You’d better go now and 
explain the matter to Victorine.” 

“Behind I am have ma suppaire I vill go,” 
promised Bastien. 
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STERLING STUFF. 


ne always feels a bit sorry for the boy who 

has the responsibilities of life thrust on 

him too early; yet the qualities brought 
out in the lads of whom Mr. Cozzens writes in his 
“Acadia” are worth far more than the careless 
joy of youth, and the reader feels like taking off 
his hat to the little fellows. Mr. Cozzens, travel- 
ling in Newfoundland, put up for a night ata 
fisherman’s cottage. The host was known by the 
name of “Red Cap.” 


As we sat down to luncheon two boys came in, 
one thirteen years of age, one eleven. After 
modestly shaking hands with the guest, they 

uietly seated themselves together in a corner of 
the fireplace. They were dressed in plain, home- 
spun clothes, made something in the manner of a 
sailor’s rig. Their shirts were of neat check and 
their shoes were old-fashioned, low-quartered and 
round-toed. It was not usual to see such stocky, 
robust figvres as these‘fisher lads presented, and 
indeed over all the hutch there was one yaa 
idea of cleanliness and careful housewifery. 

Each little face, although modest, had its own 
tale of hardihood to tell. Something of the open 
sea was written on each countenance, something 
of courage and endurance, faith and self-reliance, 
compass and rudder, speaking out plainly under 
each little thatch of white hair. 

As we found out afterward, the faces spoke the 
truth. These two fisher boys were their father’s 
only crew. In all weathers, in all seasons, by 
night, by day, the parent and the two children 
were together on the perilous deep 

“If I were father of those boys,’ 
“Red Cap,” “I should be prow 

“Would ye?” returned the father, eagerly. 
“Well, I thought so once mysel’. It was once 
when a schooner got ashore out there on the 
rocks. We could see her just under the lights of 
| the lighthouse, pounding away. By reason of the 
| ice no one would venture to her, so my boys said, 
| Said they, ‘Father, we can go, anyway. 


I whispered to 
of them.” 





“T wouldn’t stop after that, and we got beside 
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the schooner and took off all the crew, they mostl. 
ead with cold. It was an awful bad night, w 

with the dark 

boys!” 


and the ice. Yes, they are g 
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FIFTY POUNDS OF PAINT. 


mong the recollections of Capt. Charles P. 
Low is the memory of an amusing bit of 
comedy which occurred on the Houqua, a 

clipper-ship, during one of his first voyages. One 
Saturday afternoon, late, the sailors had just 
finished holystoning the decks and painting the 
bulwarks. The second mate had a fifty-pound 
keg of black paint in the paint locker on one side 
of the bowsprit, under the topgallant forecastle. 
Unfortunately the sailors owned a large Borneo 
monkey or baboon, and he had been made fast on 
the bowsprit within reach of the paint. 


Like a monkey, always full of mischief, he upset 
the bucket of paint, which ran down the scuppers 
as far as the mainmast over the clean white deck. 

The second mate, as soon as it was found out, 
caught the monkey and swabbed the paint up 
with him till he would hold no more, and then 
threw him overboard; but this made worse, 
for the monkey caught the side ladder hanging 
over by the ro Mh rigging and came up, and before 
any one could stop him, ran the whole length of 
the bulwarks, leaving the black paint all over the 
fresh straw-colored paint, and making an awful 
mess. 

The man who owned him caught him and hurried 
him into the forecastle, but it was “All hands to 
clean ship” ; for the decks had to be scraped and 
wiped off and then painted again, for Sunday 
must find the ship in perfect order. 

As for the monkey, the men turned to and shaved 
him clean, and he was the worst-looking animal 
that was ever seen. The second mate was as 
angry aman as could be for a time, but soon got 
over it after the ship was set to rights again, and 
oe Sane molested the monkey, who was a great 
pet. 
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HER FRIEND, THE ENEMY. 


he Southern woman’s reduction to poverty 

| and menial tasks mortified many a manly 

bluecoat, but few had the working gallantry 

of a big-hearted Irishman of whom the author of 
“Dixie After the War’’ tells. 


He caught a delicate Georgia woman struggling 
with the by? She was scarcely more 
than a girl, although a wife and mother, and had 

n reared in luxury. It looked asif she would 
never get those clothes clean. For one thing. 
when she tried to wring them they were streaked 
with blood from her hands and arms. She had 
peculiarly fine and tender skin. 

“Faith, ? said Pat, “an’ what is ut you’re thryin’ 


0 
“Go away and let me alone!” 
“If ye don’t Vave off clanin’ thim garrmints, 
oa be A dhirty —” 
“ Ww ” 


0 way : 

“Sure, me choild, if ye’ll jis’ shtep to th’ other 
soide av th’ tub widout puttin’ me to th’ incon- 
vaniance —” 

He was about to pick her up in his mighty hands. 
She moved and dropped down, swallowing a sob. 

“Sure, an’ ut’s as good @ washerwoman as ivver 
wore breeches I am,” said Pat. ‘An’ that’s what 
I’ve learned in th’ arrmy.” 

In short order he had all the clothes hanging 
snow-white on the line, and before he went bac 
to camp he cut enough wood for her ironing. 

“I’m yer Bridget ivery wash-day that comes 
round,” he said, as he — himself off. 

He was as good as his word. This good-natured 


soldier did her washing every week. 
t 

A the officiating clergyman, after the cere- 

mony and the usual congratulations, turned 
to the assembled friends and said, “Friends, you 
all know these young people; you have seen them 
grow up from children, and now that they have 
entered the holy state of matrimony, perhaps some 
of their old neighbors may have some special word 


to say to them.” 


There was a silence; no one responded for a 
moment; then the father of the bride Pony out 
from his position near his daughter and said: 

“I don’t know as I can add anything to what 
has ey been said,” and he looked solemnly 
about the little gathering, evidently uncomfortable 
and embarrassed; but fortunately his eyes fell 
upon a neighbor, a political opponent, who would 
never listen to his views upon certain matters 
relating to taxation, and the speaker’s face bright- 
ened and he exclaimed with energy, “but this 
seems an excellent opportunity, and [ should like 
to say a few words on the single tax!” 


*® ¢ 
AN OPPORTUNITY. 


a recent wedding in a small Western town 
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LEAVING SECURITY. 


ohann Sieberlich is by nature suspicious, but, 
J says a writer in the Albany Journal, he ap- 

preciates a reasonable proposition. A trav- 
elling butcher came his way one day and bargained 
with him for eight head of fine cattle. The price 
being satisfactory, the butcher felt in his pocket 
and found he had not brought his wallet. 


“T have not the money with me,” he said, “but I 
will drive the cattle to town and send the money 


k to . 

“Nein!” said Johann, emphatically. “That Ss 
not ot. You shouldt bring de moneys first.’ 

“Well, I tell you what I’ll do,” said the butcher. 
frankly. “Ill drive only six of them in, and Vii 
leave the other two as security for the debt.” 

Johann studied a moment and then his face 
lighted. 

“All right,” he said. “Dot is chust so goot. Ven 
you leave dose ped pa haf bought den it is sure 
you comes back und pays me.” 
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HIGH AND DRY. 


ihe real estate agent was endeavoring to im- 

press Mr. Potter with the extreme desir- 

ability of the house in Hubedge. He opened 

the door at the head of the cellar stairs with a 
flourish. 


“We'll go down if you like,” he said, agar / 
“but you can see there’s everything anybody cou d 
wish in a suburban cellar—hard cement bottom, 
whitewashed sides, good coal and wood bins, 
approached by raised platform; furnace the same, 
set tubs the same.” 

“‘What’s the need of those raised platforms you 
speak of?” asked Mr. Potter, peering into the 
darkness. 

“Handy in the spring and fall rains,’”’ said the 
agent. “Shows the advantage of this location, 
that they’re all you need. Street below this, I’m 
told, a small boat goes with every cellar, but we 
don’t handle that street at all.” 






































TRAVELLERS. 
By Helen M. Richardson 


** About time for the birds to 
A begin to migrate,” said 

Uncle Ralph, one cool 
morning. 

bliss had learned many in- 
teresting things about the birds 
during his summer’s visit. He 
knew that migrating meant the 
departure of the birds for their 
winter home in the sunny 
South. His uncle had often 
referred to it before, but not as 
he did this morning. 

Bliss looked up into the clear 
blue of the sky, as if he ex- 
pected to see them then and 
there. 

**O Uncle Ralph, I’m sorry 
the birds are going!’’ he said. 
**Do they all go at once?’’ 

His uncle hastened to assure 
him that there would be plenty 
of birds left for several months 
to come, and that some would 
spend the whole winter there, 
finding food and shelter among 
the spruce- and pine-trees. 

‘The bobolinks will start 
soon, however,’’ he said. ‘‘If 
we go out some bright, still 
night we shall be very likely to 
hear a merry ‘Chink! chink!’ 
as they scurry through the air. 
And a little later a faint ‘St! 
st!’ will tell us that the black- 
poll warblers are on the wing.’’ 

Bliss was watching his uncle 
with wide, shining eyes. 

‘*How do they know their 
way, Uncle Ralph ?”’ he asked. 

**They have their leaders, 
just as people do who start on a tramp through 
the mountains. These leaders usually follow 
some river down to the sea.’’ 

**How tired they must get, Uncle Ralph, 
flying way across the ocean.”’ 

“*Yes, they do get very tired; and people 
who travel by sea in the spring and autumn 
tell of little birds that light on the rigging of 
the ship to rest. For sometimes a great storm 
comes on when the birds are flying southward, 
and this blows them out of their course. 

**And then a bird sometimes gets left behind 
by accident. I found a brown thrasher last 
November that had a broken wing. I fed it 
with corn-meal, and the bird grew very fearless, 
and I often used to find it waiting for me if I 
was not on hand with its breakfast as early as 
usual. By March it got so that it could feed 
itself, and probably soon found some of its 
returning companions. ’’ 

Bliss considered it a great treat when Uncle 
Ralph related these little incidents from his 
bird experiences, and he resolved to keep his 
eyes and his ears open during the next few 
weeks. ‘*Things that you hear and see your- 
self are so much more interesting,’’ he said. 

One clear moonlight evening about a week 
later Bliss stood by the barn while Uncle Ralph 
unharnessed Daisy. 

Suddenly a number of swiftly moving black 
specks shot between his watchful eyes and the 
little star lanterns twinkling so brightly far 
above; and then upon the still evening air fell 
the merry ‘‘ Chink! chink!’’ which Uncle 
Ralph had told him was the sound made by 
the bobolink family as they journeyed south- 
ward. Bliss was so delighted to have seen them 


PINE-NEEDLE 








during the greater part of the year had 

been camping out all summer in a big 
pine grove, and the children had enjoyed every 
minute of it. 

Each family had three big tents, and besides, 
there was a great outdoor oven built of stones, 
and with a canvas shelter over it, where the 
cooking was done, and where, in the evenings, 
you could sit round a big, blazing camp-fire 
that cast wonderful shadows out into the dark 
woods. They thought the rude tents in which 
they slept were much cozier than rooms at home. 

Between four big trees was stretched another 
piece of canvas for a roof, and underneath it 
stood a table large enough for all of the two 


T: two families who are neighbors in town 


families. Here they ate their meals, with the cleaned, Uncle Hubert was back again with a| growing on it. 
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| that he resolved if possible also to witness the 
departure of the warblers. 

When he had almost despaired of catching 
sight of this second band of ‘‘flitters,’’ he re- 
membered another remark of his aunt’s, ‘‘A 


watched pot never boils.’? He saw its meaning. 
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ey told us that the pretty ferns 
And blue-eyed grasses tall 
Were dreaming all the winter through 
Beside the meadow wall. 


TO STORY-LAND. 


By Alice Van 


hen all the world is dull and gray, and rain comes slanting 


down, 


Don’t stop to fret, but ride away, away to Wonder-Town. 
The broad road stretches wide and white and free on either hand, 
And you can always find the car that runs to Story-Land. 


For A B C is motor-man, and any book the car. 

Why, you can go where’er you plan, and travel near or far; 
See all the sights you long to see, and isn’t it just grand 

To think you never pay a fare to get to Story-Land! 


\. fT Pleasant Prospect 


G. Fernald" 
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[The children are 
wishing, Tor 
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come truce! 
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PICTURES. 


By Mira Clarke Parsons. 
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DRAWN BY MARY TRUE AYER. 


‘*Perhaps a watched bird doesn’t flit,’’ thought | 
Bliss. And so when he had given up watching 
every night, he happened to hear and see the | 
blackpoll warblers sailing through the air. 

‘*And now,’’ said Bliss, ‘‘it is time for me 
to migrate.’? And the next day he went home. 
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They must be walking in their sleep, 
For, in their gowns of white, 

Jack Frost upon the window-pane 
Has painted them to-night. 


Leer Carrick. 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. CHANGED VOWELS. 
Change a vowel in each word 
to make the next. 
Change equally 
_ either extreme, 
You'll find to confuse, as one’s 
wits in a dream; 
Interfering with others the next 
change will mean. 


distant from 


To spring, to rush out as soldiers 
may do; 

To soil or to tarnish your name 
or your shoe; 

To be weak or foolish — that 
couldn’t be you. 


Change land that is plowed and 
then left unsown 

To a person that’s mean, to po- 
liteness unknown, 

Then change to go after one who 
has flown. 


This. unpleasant reminder is left 
at your door; 

This you play with, you kill with, 
it tires you sore ;, 

This would hasten *your flight 
with its hideous roar; 

And oft in the morning you vote 
this a bore; 

This furnishes cotton you buy at 
the store. 


2. ENIGMA, 

28 8 12 4 and 15 will spell for you 

A weapon used in war and hunt- 
ing, too. 

10 11 16 14 27 and 20 show 

A little beast that Western peo- 
ple know. 

1221 291318 and 3 

Will form a weed that farmers 
grieve to see, 

In 23179456 and7 

A country in the frozen north is 
given. 

19 11 25 26 24 and 22 

A nickname for New York. will 
bring in view. 

My letters, twenty-nine in num- 
ver, Spe 

What once upon Forefathers’ 
Day betell. 


3. OMISSIONS, 

By omitting the central letter 
in each word, you will change 
injuries to parts of a pig; clergy- 
men to homes of wild beasts; 
released to @ man’s name; with heat to sacred; 
with despatch to detestation; existed to false- 
hood; clinched hands to illness; unsuitable to 
a stops to head coverings; pains to playing- 
eards, 

4. WORDS WITHIN WORDS. 

Take a prayer from a legal notice and leave a 
domestic animal; a propeller from loud erying and 
leave an ornament; a pronoun from a bed cover- 
ing and leave to establish; a deed from habit 
and leave value; an edge from an archbishop and 
leave his head; a highway from to increase in 
breadth and leave a Scotch mountain; a lake from 
the act ot moving from place to place and leave a 
wash ; cause from disloyal and leave an article of 
furniture; the vest part of anything from shriek- 
ing and leave to carol; a relation from fluttering 
and leave a toss. 

5. TWENTY-FIVE AUNTS. 

Aunt No. 1 is proud and demanding; 2 is a 
beggar, and has no ability to repair; 3 reduces 
friction, a near relative to a “famous Kate”; 4 
keeps cool; 5is considerate of others’ feelings; 6 
always has a smiling face; 7 always takes her own 
part; 8 is a manufacturer; 9 seeks an office or 
situation; 10 takes military charge; 11 gives food 
to wayfarers; 12 will live after you; 13 wants what 
you do; 14 quarrels with you; 15 has taken pos- 
session of a residence; 16 dwells in a place; 17 
has fighting tendencies; 18 is military; 19 accom- 
panies you; 20 is very easily managed; 21 agrees 
with you; 22 firmly proclaims her objection to 
doctrines ; 23 lies low, ready to spring; 24 trembles 
at the slightest motion; 25 is full of sound. 

6. A PLANT AND TREE PUZZLE. 

Robin was lost in a wood. Famished with 
hunger, he ate (a tree) with (a tree) on it, and an 
(a plant). For dessert he ate (a plant) and a (a 
zrass)ortwo. Thenhe drank (atree) and (atree). 
Vhen nightcame on, he made a (a grass), and with 
a cover of (seeds of a plant) slept warm all night. 

Then when the (a vine) appeared in the east, 
he was roused by hearing, “(A a), it is (a 
wort) day!”” He milked a (a tree) for his break- 
fast and started home. Finding a (a plant), whose 
age made it familiar with the paths, and meeting a 
(a vine) going his way, together they came to 
a (a tree) where there was a (part of a tree), 
They caught a few (trees) on the (a tree), Then 
foliowing the track of a (a plant) they made (a 
tree) progress home. Thoroughly tired out, they 
laid themselves down (a great many trees), 


\ PICTURES. By E. W. Frentz. 
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their heads and squirrels chattering in the| pine-trees, which he had picked up from the|so he took some more needles, and in a little 


lowest branches. 

The top of this big table was covered with a 
great smooth white oilcloth; and one rainy 
day, when there was nothing else to do, Henry 
and his Cousin Ethel got some half-burned 
sticks of soft wood from the fireplace and began 
to draw pictures on the table-cover. They 
were having a fine time when Uncle Hubert 
appeared. 
**O-ho 
You must not make such a muss of that table- 
cloth! You get some soap and water and wash 
it all off, and then I’ll show you how to make 
a new kind of pictures.’’ 

By the time the children had the table-cloth 


1”? he cried. ‘*That never will do! | 


| ground. Each of these needles is like a slender 
line, but some are long and straight and some 
are short and crooked, so that by picking out 
the kind you want, and laying them carefully 
on the table-cover, you can make any kind of 
a picture. 

Ethel began with a house. It had a door 
and windows, and a chimney, with smoke 
coming out; and while she was doing that, 
Henry was busy making a sailboat, with all 
the sails set and the waves dancing. The 
| waves were easy to make, for most of the pine- 
| needles are curved just right. 

But in the basket Uncle Hubert found a little | 
pine twig with a whole bunch of needles 
When he laid that down on | 








while had made a camel and a camel-driver 
resting under the tree. 

This pleased Henry and Ethel so much that 
they teased their Uncle Hubert to make some 
more pictures. 

This was good fun for all the children when- 
ever it rained; and when they came back to 
town in the fall they brought a large bag of 
pine-needles, so they could play at the same 
game during the winter evenings. They have 
grown so skilful now that they sometimes offer 
prizes for the one who can make the best 
picture with the fewest needles, and without 
breaking any. If you can find short ones in 
the bunch it is all right, but the children say 
**it is no fair’? to break them, although they 


fresh air blowing through the treetops above basketful of the ‘‘needles,’’ or leaves, of the | the table-cover it looked just like a palm-tree, | had to do this when they made locomotives. ° 
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BEE BOOK FREE. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 













Why 
Suffer 
From 
Aching 
Feet? 


The sole of your 
shoe largely deter- 
mines whether you 
shall have _ foot- 
comfort or torture, 
The average shoe 
has a stiff, unsym- 
pathetic ‘in-sole 
. 4 hard_ leather, 
pon which the 
sensitive bottom of the foot must press for many 
hours each day. Soon your feet begin to ache, 
and become continually tired and sore. 





For Paes had vears I have studied the art of 
making shoes, and 1 want you to know about 


THE WORTH 
CUSHION SOLE SHOE. 


The sole in this shoe is waterproof, making it 
unnecessary to wear unsightly rubbers, and best 
of all, the foot rests easily and with an even pres- 
sure upon an _in-sole which exactly conforms to 
the shape of the foot, insuring rest and comfort. 

MEN’S, $4.00, $4.50, #5.00. 
wom EN’S, 83.00, $3.50. 

your dealer hasn’t them, send us his name and ask 

or booklet. Send all orders and correspondence to 

THE CUMMINGS COMPANY, Dept. E, 





406 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 














Any 
Boy or 
Girl 
Can 
Easily 
Earn 
Some 
Money 


For Boys and Girls 


$5002 


OFFERED BY THE MAKERS OF THE 


FLEXIBLE FLYER 


The Sled that Steers 


The swiftest, safest, strongest sled ever invent- 
ed. The fastest sled for boys. The only sled girls 
can properly control. Steering without dragging 
the feet lets it go full speed—saves its cost in shoes 
the first season—prevents wet feet, colds and 
doctors’ bills. Made of second growth white ash 
and steel—built to last. We want your father, 
mother and friends to under- 
stand all about this sled, so we 
offer this money for doing some 
easy errands. Write to us and 
say, “I want to enter for the 
Pp ae ”? sign your name and 
We will tell you 


















address. 
what to do. 


MODEL SLED FREE. 


Our cardboard model sled 
will show you just how it works, 
and give you lots of fun. 
Sent free by mail with 
illustrated booklet giving 
Sull information regard- 
ing sizes and prices. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., 
Box 1100C. Phila., Pa., 
mes Patentees and Manufacturers, 


AGENTS Make can 
to $20 a Week 


by getting ouhess for our famous 
Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder, Exe 
tracts and Spices. Handsome pres- 
ents or coupons with every pur- 
chase ; charges paid. For full par- 
ticulars about this “ad” address 
The Great American Tea Co., 
Y-31 Vesey St., New York, N. 
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Trade Mark. 





Brightest, ¢} , cleanest, best- 

Sor it i most economical. Eve ry particle 
can be used. Guaran to go 

as far as paste or liquid polishes. Does not burn off. 


FREE SAMPLE. Address Dept. J, 


Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agts., 78 Hudson St., N. Y. 








10¢ | 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











ongressional Elections were held in 

2 states November 6th, and in most of the 

states governors, legislatures or state officers 
| were also chosen. Midway in an administration 


»°. | a reaction against the dominant party has almost 


| invariably greatly reduced its majority in the 
House of Representatiyes, and sometimes has 
given control of the House to the opposition 
party. This reaction was less marked this year. 

In the present Congress the Republicans have a 
majority of 112. In the Congress just chosen 
| they will probably have a majority of from 60 
; to 70, a 


tate Contests.—The most exciting state 

contests were in New York, where the can- 
didates for governor were Charles E. Hughes, 
Republican, and William Randolph Hearst, 
Democratic and Independence League; and in 
Massachusetts, where the reélection of Gov. 
Curtis Guild, Jr., Republican, was contested 
by John B. Moran, nominated by the Demo- 
crats, Prohibitionists and Independence League, 
In both states national questions and ordinary 
party lines were obscured by local and personal 
issues. Mr. Hughes was elected by a plurality 
|; of about 62,000, and Governor Guild by a 
plurality of about 31,600. In Rhode Island, 
Gov. George H. Utter, Republican, was de- 
feated by James H. Higgins, Democrat. The 
Democrats of Oklahoma elected a large majority 
of the delegates to the constitutional convention, 
which seems to foreshadow the election of two 
Democratic Senators from that new state. The 
joint statehood of Arizona and New Mexico 
was defeated by the adverse vote of Arizona. 

& 


thest North.—Commander Robert E. 
Peary of the United States Navy, who 
sailed from Sydney, Cape Breton, July 26, 
1905, in the steamship Roosevelt, in search of 
the north pole, reached Hopedale, Labrador, 
on his return voyage, November 2d. He failed 
- . in his quest, but achieved 

the distinction of reaching 

|| 87° 6’ north latitude, which 
is the farthest north 
reached by any explorer. 
The highest previous rec- 
ord was that of the Duke 
of the Abruzzi, in 1900— 
|| 86° 34’. The Duke of the 
Abruzzi’s expedition got 
within 237 statute miles of 
|| the pole; Commander 
Peary within 203 miles. 





Rosert E. Peary. 

















|| There were no deaths and no illness among the 


members of the expedition; and the Roosevelt, 
which was specially built for arctic exploration, 
| made her way through the ice without injury. 


3 


} ——- with the Utes.—The band of 
Ute Indians, 300 strong, which left the 





| Uintah reservation in Utah some weeks ago 
| and roved over Wyoming, was overtaken by the 
| troops of cavalry sent to round them up, and 


made an agreement with Col. Alexander 
Rodgers, commanding the cavalry, under which 
they are to go to Fort Meade, South Dakota, 
to be cared for there by the government, while 
their chiefs go on to Washington to lay their 


| case before the President. 


& 


he New French Premier, on the reas- 
sembling of parliament November 5th, read 
a declaration of the ministerial policy, which 


| was approved by the Chamber of Deputies by 


|| the extraordinary majority of 395 to 96. In 


general, the new ministry reaffirms the policy 
of its predecessor. It will enforce the law for 
the separation of church and state, will main- 
tain existing foreign alliances, and will strive 
for the accomplishment of various internal 
reforms. Workmen’s pensions, increased privi- 
leges for labor-unions, reform of the mining 
laws, the reduction of the term of military 


| service to two years, and the establishment of a 


progressive income tax are among the specific 
measures promised. ® 
Bzelish Politics.—The House of Lords 

has adopted several amendments to the 
education bill, the most radical of which, 
adopted by a vote of 256 to 56, completely 


religious education compulsory in every public 
elementary school during the regular daily school 
hours.—In the House of Commons, at the 
desire of the Labor members, but with the 
approval of the government, the trades dispute 
| bill has been so amended as to secure the funds 
je labor-unions against attack in litigation 


arising from strikes. 
creees Deaths.—Gen. John Henry Ket- 
cham, a veteran of the Civil War, and Re- 
publican Representative in Congress from the 
21st New York district, died November 4th, 
aged nearly 74. He was serving his 17th term 
in Congress, and had been renominated. ——The 
Archduke Otto of Austria, second son of the 
Emperor’s brother, and brother of Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand, the present heir to the Aus- 





& 





trian throne, died November ist, aged 41. 


changes the character of the bill by making | 





$6,200 Distributed 


In Less Than Five Weeks. 








N about five weeks subscribers entitled to re- 

ceive our CHRISTMAS AWARDS will be 
officially notified of their good fortune. Our con- 
dition of Award is that you shall send one of 
the five hundred and one LARGEST lists of new 
subscriptions to The Companion between October 
18th and December 25th. 


These Christmas Awards are to be given in 
ADDITION to 


Five Merchandise Payments, 
One Reward for Perseverance, and 
One Share in the Division of $10,000 


for EACH list of FIVE new subscriptions sent 
us between above dates. The combined offer 
assures to every energetic and persistent worker 
an unparalleled compensation for his time and 
labor. Please remember that we offer the 
CHRISTMAS AWARDS as an inducement to 
secure new subscriptions for The Youth’s Com- 
panion PRIOR to Christmas. These Awards are 
as follows: 


1 Christmas Award . . . $500 

1 Christmas Award . . - 00 

1 Christmas Award . ‘ — 

1 Christmas Award . : - 200 

1 Christmas Award . ; - 100 

1 Christmas Award ... : 90 

1 Christmas Award . : , 80 

1 Christmas Award . ; : 70 

1 Christmas Award . ‘ , 60 

1 Christmas Award . ... 50 

1 Christmas Award ‘ 40 

5 Christmas Awards, each $30, 150 
10 Christmas Awards, each 25, 250 
25 Christmas Awards, each 20, 500 
50 Christmas Awards, each 15, 750 
150 Christmas Awards, each 0, 1,500 
250 Christmas Awards, each 5, 1,250 


HOW TO SUCCEED. 


PON application by postal or letter we shall be very 
glad to supply our subscribers with Our Guide for Com- 
panion Workers. ‘This Guide, of sixteen pages, is full 

of suggestions and information, and will aid you in securing 
success. We are willing to do all in our power to assist 
our workers. If you wish to get new subscriptions for The 
Companion, allow us to suggest the method which long 
experience has shown to be the most successful. 


Send us the names of your friends who do not take 
The Companion, but who would be most likely to enjoy 
such a family paper. Tell us that you wish specimen 
copies sent to these persons, and that you will try to get 
their subscriptions. This is important to avoid possible 
mistakes, as many names are sent to us for other purposes. 


We will then immediately send sample copies and 
other interesting matter to each person, stating that they 
are sent at the request of a friend. This is the best way 
to interest them in The Companion and prepare the way 
for securing their subscription later. 


There are still five of the best weeks of the holiday 
season in which to compete for our Christmas Awards. 
An honest effort, even against seemingly insurmountable 
difficulties, is often surprisingly successful. Why not test 
this statement for yourself? 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


Publishers of The Youth’s Companion. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Mesmerized Stick 


The greatest mystery. Most mirth 
provoking. Impossible of detec- 
tion. You place the stick flat on 
the palm and it rises and stands 
erect without visible cause. 10c 
Sent post free for 10 cents. 


Photo Novelty Co., Y. M. C. A. Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 














Wonderful Fur Value 


And just in time for a 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
ORDER AT ONCE. 


We cannot supply more 
after these are sold. 


$1.00 only 


No. 61x 35. 
nation Set, consisting of large, 
stylish flat collar and the la- 
test new shaped muff. This 
exquisite set is made from the 
finest quality of white Angora 
fur and curly lamb's wool, 
which is recommended not 
only for its rich, luxurious 
appearance, but also for its 
durable wearing qualities, 
The set is exactly as illus- 
trated. Collar fined through- 
out with heavy white satin, 
and the muff is finished with 
It is suitable for a girl 
up to ten years of age. Noth- 
ing could be more appropri- 
ate, more acceptable for a 
Christmas present than this 
beautiful set, which is shipped 
by us in a neat pasteboard 
box. It is positively the 
greatest value ever offered 
in a child’s fur set. White 





a cord. 









; only. Price $1.00. 
Send to ‘THE BIG STORE ACITY IN ITSELF Write 
New York for 
only. We ] PER 0 our 
have no an. 1 Pes Cata- 
Houses. NEW YORK CITY.NLY. to-day. 
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A DOCTOR’S TRIALS 
HE SOMETIMES GETS SICK LIKE OTHER 
PEOPLE. 


Even doing good to people is hard work if you 
have too much of it to do. 

No one knows this better than the hard-working, 
conscientious family doctor. He has troubles of 
his own—often gets caught in the rain or snow, or 
loses so much sleep he sometimes gets out of 
sorts. An overworked Ohio doctor tells his expe- 
rience: 

“About three years ago as the result of doing 
two men’s work, attending a large practice and 
looking after the details of another business, my 
health broke down completely, and I was little 
better than a physical wreck. 

“I suffered from indigestion and constipation, 
loss of weight and appetite, bloating and pain 
after meals, loss of memory and lack of nerve 
foree for continued mental application. 

“I became irritable, easily angered and de- 
spondent without cause. The heart’s action | 
became irregular and weak, with frequent attacks 
of palpitation during the first hour or two after 
retiring. 

“Some Grape-Nuts and cut bananas came for 
my lunch one day and pleased me particularly 
with the result. I got more satisfaction from it 
than from anything I had eaten for months, and 
.on further investigation and use, adopted Grape- 
Nuts for my morning and evening meals, served 
usually with cream and a sprinkle of salt or sugar. 

“My improvement was rapid and permanent in 
weight as well as in physical and mental endur- 
anee. Ina word, I am filled with the joy of living 
again, and continue the daily use of Grape-Nuts 
for breakfast and often for the evening meal. 





“The little pamphlet, ‘The Road to Wellville,’ 
found in pkgs., is invariably saved and handed to 
some needy patient along with the indicated | 
remedy.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. ‘“‘There’s a reason.” 





| 
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that has never been equalled. 
The guard on the spring pre- 
vents tearing the cloth. The 
only pin that fastens from either 
side and can’tslipthrough. See 
that all cards have our name on. 








Send 4 centsin stamps for sample 
worth double the money. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO., 
Box 24, BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 








| eels from that sea into the ocean. 
|employed is a ‘‘barrier of light,’’ formed by 


NATURE @ SCIENCE 











 aacirnecr gar pong! for Trains.—A corre- 
spondent of the London 7'imes calls atten- 
tion to the need of an automatic recording 
speed-indicator for railway-trains. Both of the 


most recent important fatal railway casualties | 


in England were undoubtedly caused by ex- 
cessive speed at points where the regulations 
required a slowing down. Engine-drivers be- 
come reckless and disregard rules, safely at 
first, but ultimately meet with disaster. 
record of speed during each trip were to be 
submitted to inspection, there would be less 
disobedience, and greater safety. Possibly the 
recording speed-indicator has been invented, 
but it appears not to be in use anywhere. 
& 


apanese Lacquer is the most beautiful 
material of the kind in the world, and it has 
recently been the subject of a special study by 
two chemists, Messrs. A. Tschirch and B. 
Stevens, whose results are published in the 
Archiven der Pharmazie. The special qual- 
ities of Japanese lacquer are its brilliance, its 
great hardness and toughness, and its resistance 
to acids, alcohol and boiling water. It is made 
of the gum of the Rhus vernicifera, which 
grows and is cultivated in China as well as in 
Japan, and may be seen as an ornamental tree 
in Europe. The best gum comes from the foot 
of the tree in the hottest weather of summer. 
The art of bleeding the trees has been carefully 
cultivated, as well as that of preparing and 
coloring the lacquer. Finely pulverized mineral 
salts, as well as carbon, gold and silver, are 
employed in producing polychromatic effects. 
urious Action of X-Rays on Hair.— 
Many of the scientific journals in Europe 
lately have given attention to a curious discov- 
ery reported to the Paris Academy of Sciences 
by Professor Bouchard. This discovery is that 
under the action of the X-rays gray hair, on | 
the head and face of a patient treated for lupus, 
gradually assumed its natural color, and retained | 
it with surprising tenacity. But only the —_ 
directly reached by the rays was thus affected, 
and it is pointed out that it would be Arcam 
to employ such a method to restore the color of | 
a person’s hair. The fact is regarded as inter- | 
esting in itself, but should not be accepted as 
a basis for the operations and claims of quacks. 
Professor Bouchard said that he did not wish 
to base any practical conclusions upon it. 


@ 


Long Reach for Life.— Among the 
natural curiosities discovered by the Bel- 
gian exploring expe- | 
dition in the country 
lying between the} 
basins of the Congo | 
and the Nile was a 
wild fig-tree—Figuier 
du diable — which, 
having by the chance 
of the winds had 
its birth on the sum- 
mit of an enormous 
rock of granite, and 
finding no nourish- 
ment for its expand- 
ing roots near by, 
sent one long root in 
search of soil down 
the face of the rock 
until it reached the 
rich earth at the bot- 
tom. There it buried 
itself in the ground, 
chain of life for v7 





and thus established a 
dependent plant above. 
Do 


pent as a Barrier.—The Danish area 
has recently begun, under the direction of 
Mr. Petersen of the Biological Station at Copen- 
hagen, an interesting effort to aid the fishermen 
of the Baltic by preventing the migration of 
The means 


placing 59 electric lamps along a submerged 
cable between the island of Fané and the coast 
of Funen. The effectiveness of such a barrier 
depends upon the fact that the eels migrate 
only during the dark hours. Accordingly, as 
soon as darkness begins, in the season of migra- 
tion, the lamps are illuminated, and thus a wall 
of light is interposed from which the eels recoil. 
A similar principle is said to have been employed 
from time immemorial by fishermen on certain 
parts of the coast of Italy. 


If the | 
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MOTHERS WHO THINK 
Use Only Cuticura Soap, Purest 
of Cleansing Ingredients 
for Baby’s Skin. 

Thoughtful mothers use Cuticura Soap exclusively | 
for preserving, purifying and beautifying the skin, | 
sealp, hair and hands of infants and children, assisted, 
in the severer cases, by Cuticura Ointment, the great 
Skin Cure, for the prevention of rashes, itchings and 
chafings, for cleansing the scalp of crusts, scales and 
dandruff, and the stopping of falling hair, for soften- 
ing, whitening and soothing red, rough and sore hands, 
and for all the purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery. 
Cures made in childhood are, in most cases, speedy. 
permanent and economical. Guaranteed absolutely 
[Adr. 





“Please Forward Another Stocking. 

Other gave perfect_ satisfaction. Proven 

first-class,” writes a Maine patron. The 

j Lowes WORCESTER IMPROVED 
4 (CUSTOM-MADE) 


invs.|ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


Made to your sqencure Ss eighiate, in re- 
aricose "Weal Ke “ ““ 








ellings, 2 Clears 
L. Write NOW an 


Fit best, mf ear Lon 
Bo ling what Varicose 


FREE OKLET te 

Veins Are, Yo Relieved, ete 

bee ELASTIC STOCKING & TRUSS CO., 
% Front Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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There's a Spencerian Pen made for you. 
Spencerian Pens are famous for their 
durability, evenness of — workman- 
ship and _—- of meta 

Every Spencerian Pen perfect. No 
seconds. 
Sample card of 12 pens, different pat- 
terns, sent to any address for 6 cents in 
postage. Address 

SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 

ss 349 Broadway, New York. 


















W. ie DOUCLAS 
| $3.50 &*3.00 Shoes 


BEST IN THE WORLD 









W. L. Douglas $4 Gilt Edge line 
cannot be equaled at any price 





ry Shoe Dealer 
ee Douglas” Jobbing 
mS is the most com 
plete in this country. 
Send for Catalogue. 




















SHOES FOR EVERYBODY AT ALL PRICES 


my 8 Shoes, $5 to $1.50. Boys’ Shoes, $3 
© $1.25. Women’s Shoes, $4.00 to $1.50. 
Mises" & Children’s Shoes, os 25 to $1.00. 
W. L.. Douglas. Women’s, Misses’ and 
Children’ 8 shoes; for style, fit ane wear 
ney excel other make 


If | could take you into my large 
factories at Brockton, Mass., and show 


| you how carefully W.L.Douglas shoes 


are made, you would then understand 
why they hold their shape, fit better, 
wear longer, and are of greater value 
than any other make. 

Wherever you live, you can obtain W. L. 
Douglas shoes. His name and price is stamped 
on the bottom, which ae ou against high 
prices and inferior s ‘ake no substi- 
tute. Ask your dealer for w. L. Douglas shoes 
and insist upon having them. Fast color eye- 
Jets used; they will not wear brassy. 

Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Fall Styles. 
W. L. DOUGLAS, 195 Spark St., Beeskten, Mass. 














LAST 


edges, solid brass drawer pulls, piano p 


automatic drop head and lift. 


Sewing Machines, ranging in price 


introduction of the New 
Companion into homes 
all over the land. 


From a small num- 
ber of daily sales in 
1880, over a quarter of a 
century ago, this branch 
of our business has in- 
creased year by year, 
until now no sewing 
machine is more widely 
or favorably known. 


KAS 


At the above prices 
we pay the freight 
charges east of Colo- 
tado,and guarantee safe 
delivery; or we will pre- 
pay the charges to Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Wy- 
oming, Montana, or to 
any freight office west 
of these four states, for 
$3.00 extra. 
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SEND AT ONCE FOR A DE 
SAMPLE OF STITCHING 


BAW 





we showed a cut of our new Writing Desk Cabinet Sewing Machine, No. 12A, 
price $29.75, with the desk cover raised. 


This week the Machine is shown with the cover closed. We call especial 
attention to the case with its beautiful quartered-oak markings, 


It is a Machine which our subscribers can order with the fullest confidence. 


We also call attention to Style 2%, price $21.75. 
The act of raising and turning over the lift 
automatically elevates the head into position for sewing. 


In addition to these two styles, we also have other New Companion 


fully protected by a TEN YEAR WAR- 


RANTY CERTIFICATE. Style 
The publishers of The Youth’s Com- No. 12A 
panion were the pioneers in offering a ¥ 
high-grade Sewing Machine direct to the S 
consumer at wholesale prices. The suc- Price 


cess of this plan is shown by the rapid 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, 
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rounded 
olish, and chaste and ornamental style. 


This is the popular 


from $19.00 and upward, which are 











$29.75. 





SCRIPTIVE BOOKLET AND 
DONE ON THE MACHINE. 
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Never Slips 
Nor Tears 






















GEORGE FROST CO., poston 'fasesOt 


EVERY PAIR 
WARRANTED 
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HOSE SUPPORTER 


» potest. od. Cotten 
75¢., on —#., of price. 


FRONT PAD BELT 


Giving an 
Easy, 

Graceful 
Carriage. 


: Correct, 
y Hygienic, 

Comfortable. 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 


Lic. UNDER Par. Dec. 5, '90. 








































THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 


weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. vi 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
ne year 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done, 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY_MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








CATCHING COLD. 


t is a curious fact that colds, 
which are so universal, 

should be so little understood 
by even the most acute prac- 
titioners of the healing art. 
“Catarrh specialists” there 
are in plenty—not only among 
the advertising quacks, but 
also, under a more dignified 
name, among educated physi- 
cians. 

Some of the physicians have 
discovered much regarding the nature of colds, 
and have learned how to mitigate the sufferings 
of those who are attacked, but an absolute means 
of prevention and a certain cure are yet among 
the unsolved mysteries of medicine. 

One cause for this confusion is undoubtedly the 
fact that a “cold” is not a simple disease, like 
typhoid fever or measles, but that the term is 
used to cover a number of diseases having similar 
symptoms but of very diverse origins. 

All colds are probably due to the action of some 
microbe, and so are to be ranked among the con- 
tagious or infectious diseases, but it is also prob- 
able that the microbes that may cause the malady 
—or maladies—are of various species. Hence the 
treatment that will relieve one cold is power- 
less to cure another, because a remedy that is 
inimical to one microbe may have no effect upon 
another. 

It is known, however, that all microbic diseases 
are prone to attack those who are “below par” 
physically, and nowhere is this more strikingly 
evident than in the case of cold-catching. 

If one who has caught a cold will take thought, 
he will often find that he has prepared himself for 
the infection by some tax on his physical condi- 
tion—some extra work which has depressed his 
bodily powers, some worry which has preyed upon 
his mind, some loss of sleep, some undue exposure 
to atmospheric changes, or some dietary indiscre- 
tion. 

For indiscreet eating is one of the most prolific 
and yet the least recognized of all the predisposing 
causes of a cold. The tramp may suffer from 
frost-bite, from pneumonia or from consumption, 
but unless the farmers’ wives along his route 
have been unusually generous, he seldom has a 
cold in the head. The poor and wretched in the 
city slums have many miseries, but it is the rich 
and pampered who have most to suffer from teas- 
ing colds. 

Let the hearty eaters of rich food, who suffer 
from repeated colds, try a course of abstinence 
during the coming winter, and they will become 
convinced of the truth of these remarks. In this 
case the proof of the pudding is in the not eating 
of it. 
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BLACKMAILING HORACE. 


r. and Mrs. Bailey, reading by the library 
lamp, became aware of raised voices in the 
sitting-room across the hall. 

“Why, the boys must be quarreling!” Mrs. 
Bailey said, in a disturbed voice, rising from her 
seat. 

“Oh, I guess not,” replied her more easy-going 
husband, “Atany rate, I shouldn’t interfere yet.” 
Mrs. Bailey sank back into her chair and listened 
to the lecture that Horace, her eldest son, was 
administering to his twin brothers, 

“Now you fellows are too young to make calls,” 
he was saying, “and I’m not going to have you 
visiting my friends.” 

“T guess we’ve got just as good a right as you to 
go and see girls!” grumbled Alwyn. “You think 
because you’re eighteen and we’re only fifteen 
that you’re a man and we’re only kids.” 

“What are you making such a row about it for, 
anyway?” asked Norton. 

“You ‘queer me’ everywhere you go,” answered 
the elder brother, in. a deeply injured voice. 
“You’re always telling the girls something about 
me. Last night, when I was at the Parkers’, 
Cornelia called me Ebenezer. You know I never 
want any one to know that terrible middle name 
of mine, and now I suppose every girl in high 
school will be dubbing me Eb.” 

“Well, she asked us what the E stood for,” said 
Norton. 

“T suppose you told her, too, that there is a scar 
on my shoulder where I had a boil when I was a 
baby?” went on Horace, with indignation; and 
the twins guiltily answered, “Yes.” 

“And you informed Cornelia that I had just 
begun to shave, didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” admitted Alwyn, “but we were only 

> 


saying how much better you look now, since you 
have a razor.” 

It was only because Mrs. Bailey frowned severely 
at him that Mr. Bailey restrained a hearty laugh. 

“I don’t care to have you commenting on my 
appearance,” said Horace, with dignity, “and I tell 
you what, if you don’t stop calling on my friends 
until you are old enough to talk sensibly, I won’t 
help you one particle with your Latin or algebra.” 

For a moment there was silence after this stern 
ultimatum, and then Alwyn said, “We don’t care 
much about making calls, anyway. We only did it 
because you do.” 

“But if we stop will you give us your old electric 
dynamo?” asked Norton. 

“And the little motor, too?” added Alwyn. 

“Yes, you may have them,” answered Horace, in 
quite a genial tone. 


| 
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A SEVERE TEST. 


onscience was an important factor in Eben 

Haddon’s life. At times, however, he was 
not absolutely clear as to its dictates, and at such 
| times it was his wont to appeal to his minister. 


“Do you think it would be wrong for a Methodist 
to play in a brass band?” he asked the minister 
one day, his open and ingenuous countenance filled 
with eagerness and doubt. 

“Um-m,” said the minister. 
| you’re asking, I suppose, Eben? 

Mr. Haddon admitted that the case was his own. 

“And what instrument had you fixed your mind 
on?” asked the minister. 

“Well,” said Eben, with a gradually clearin 
face, “I kind of thought I’d tackle the cornet, 

ou said ’twas all right, and I wouldn’t be falling 
rom grace to do it.” 

“Eben,” and the minister’s mouth twitched at 
the corners as he laid his hand on the shoulder of 
his eager parishioner, “if you can find any one who 
is willing to pass through the fiery trial of hearin 

ou practise, I think you may risk the danger 0} 
alling from grace with good courage.” 





“It’s for yourself 
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A PERAMBULATING PUDDING. 


Peer ener who lives up the Hudson River, 
and who is, of course, accustomed to “go down- 
town” every morning, contributes a specimen of 
Finnish humor to the New York Sun. 


By the commuter’s confession, he is prone to 
prowl round the et almost every night 
and ——_ dispose of any “unconsidered trifle” 
that may tempt his appetite, without publishing 
the same to the household at large. 

Recently his wife was discussing luncheon _with 
a new importation from Finland, named Hilda, 
and seenneans a ww that they had not 
been able to finish the day before, said to the 
kitchen autocrat: 

+ Do you know where that piece of cold pudding 


Without a smile on her face Hilda answered: 
“Yes, ma’am, it has gone down-town!” 
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NO DANGER. 


Ithough Mr. Hobbs was taken at his face value 

by his son and heir, there were times when 

the youthful William’s admiring tributes embar- 
rassed his parent in the family group. 


“T had quite an encounter as I came home to- 
night,” the valorous Mr. Hobbs announced at the 
tea-table. “Two men, slightly intoxicated, were 
having a quarrel on the corner. As usual, there 
was no policeman in sight, and they were in a fair 
way to knock each other’s brains out when I 
-_— between and separated them.” 

“Weren’t you afraid, father?” asked Mrs. Hobbs, 
in a quavering voice. 

“No, indeed, why should I be?” inquired Mr. 
Hobbs, inflating his chest. 

“T guess there isn’t anybody could knock any 
brains out of my father!” said Willy, proudly. | 
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NO ROOM TO SPARE. 


any people who have lived in the quarters 

known according to location and the taste of 
their inhabitants as “flats,” “suites,” or “apart- 
ments,’”’ will doubtless enter into Mrs. Graham’s 
feelings. 


After many days of troubled hunting, she and 
Mr. Graham at last found a small suite which was 
somewhere near their modest ideal. 

“This hall paper is dreadful,” said Mrs. Graham, 
plaintively, “but he said the landlord wouldn’t 
change it, for it is in good condition.” 

“Never mind, we’ll get another paper, a retty, 
cheap one, and put it right on over this,” said Mr. 
Graham, cheerfully. 

“O James,” and his wife’s look was full of re- 
| een “vou know we can hardly get our furniture 

rough this entry now, it’s so narrow!” 
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A SLIGHT DISADVANTAGE. 


he was only ten years old, little Margaret, but 

there were two younger children, and she had 
already taken upon her shoulders some of the 
responsibilities of life, but did not pretend to en- 
joy them all. 


“Where are Helen and Agatha?” asked a visitor, 
who found Margaret sitting on the door-step alone 
one afternoon, looking particularly sober. 

“They’ve gone off to have what mother calls 
‘mischief’ and they call ‘fun,’ ” said the solitary 
one. 

“And _ didn’t go with them,” said the visitor, 
with a hint of sympathy in her voice. 

“Oh, no,” said Margaret, with a sigh, “mother 
trusts me so dreadfully! I can’t have much of 
any fun.” 
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A ROYAL COMPANY. 


n amusing incident once occurred when an 

American vessel was lying at anchor in the 

Bay of Naples, and was visited by the King of 
Italy with his suite. 


One of the members of the suite, brave in a 
cocked hat and uniform, with sword at his side, 
and a fierce mustache, was exploring the ship, 
and unfortunately leaned against the main hatch 
wind-sail, which he mistook for a mast. 

The officer of the deck was informed of the en- 
suing catastrophe by the boatswain’s mate, who 
had seen it from a distance. 

“You'll excuse me, sir,’’ he gasped, “but I think 
omy them kings has fell down the main hatch, 
sir 








“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” prevent dryness 
of the throat and hacking cough. Beneficial to elderly 
people. Absolutely harmless. Sold only in boxes. (Adv. 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING 


affords the man of ability unusual opportunities 
for a successful career. his field not only offers 
money reward, but fame, too. The achievements 
in structural engineering are daily commented on 
by millions—eagerly reviewed in the daily press. 
It’s fascinating, well-paid work, and you can learn it 
in your spare moments. Write us, mentioning this 
adv., and receive free our 200-p. han d 

bing our 60 courses in all branches of KNGINE ER- 
ING. Delay means loss of money to you. Write now. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, Chicago, Ill. 
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Lodge—College or School. 
Made to order in any style or ma- 
terial. Read our money-saving 
offer. Either of the two styles 
here illustrated, enameled in one 
or two colors and 4m 

showing any 

letters or numerals, but not 

more than shown in illus. 







Sterling Silver, $2.50 doz. Sample 25c. \ 
FREE our new and handsomely illustrated @ 
catalogue shows new styles in gold and 
silver. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cellu- 
loid Buttons and Ribbon Badges at right 


peices. Special designs and estimates free. SS vy 


Bros. Co.,21C South Ave.,Rochester,N.Y. 
















YOU WILL FIND 
GOOD COCOA 


IN EVERY CUP OF 


Baker’s 


Absolutely pure, 
with a most 
delicious flavor, 
made by a scien- 
tific blending of 
_a the best cocoa 
-Of. beans grown in 
different parts of the world. 


46 
WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 


Established 1780. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA 











WINTER SUITS 


MADB NEW 
“72 96 to 225 20, 


STYLE BOOK AND SAMPLES FREE. 


Our Style Book Mlustrates and Describes: 


VISITING COSTUMES . . $6.00 to $20 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS . . $7.50 to $25 
STYLISH SKIRTS. . . . $3.50 to $15 
WINTER COATS $6.50 to $25 


ULSTERS and RAIN COATS $8.75 to $20 
WE PREPAY EXPRESS r 
CHARGES 


ments to any part of 
the United States, which 
means a BIG SAVING 
to you, 

With our Style Book 
and Samples before 
you, it is much more 
convenient and satis- 
factory to order your 
Winter suit or cloak 
from us than to make 
your purchase else- 
where. 


Whether you are 
stout or slim, tall or 
short, the garment, 
being made especial- 
y for you, is sure to 

t and become you. 

We offer you a se- 
lection from over 100 
styles and fabrics. 

Our fabrics include all 
the very newest weaves. 

Our styles come di- 
rect to you from New 
York City, and show 
the garments that 
are now popular in 
this great fashion 
center. 

We Guarantee QUICK 
DELIVERY and a PER- 






Fashions, showing the latest styles, and containing 
our Cop: hted Measurement Chart; also a large as- 
sortment of Samples of the newest materials. 


WRITE TO-DAY ; you will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak and Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agentsor Branches. Est. 18 Years. 














BORATED 
TALCUM 


Pos . 

Al Fortive Relief = 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING 
and all skim troubles, “4 dittle 
higher in price perhaps than 
imitations, but a reason for it.” 
Delightful after shaving and after bath- 

ing. Sold everywhere, or mailed on recelptof 

250. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample /ree 











Gerhard Mennen Company, - Newark, N. J. 











TOYS THAT GLADDEN THE HEAR 


any animal Barnum ever had 
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THE NEWEST AND BEST UNBREAKABLE TOY The elephant can do tricks you never heard of 
New thie year—different kinds of Wild and Teme 
il! cake » 


TS OF OUR DEAR LITTLE ONES. 


The donkey is cuter ** than 


All_kinds of Actors, including Clowas, 





Aatmal. 
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LD IN SETS, % ° umes 
we will mail you literature, DO NOT SEND MONEY, WRITE FI 





Manufacturers of the world reaowned SCHOENHUT Toy Piano. 


THE A. SCHOENHUT COMPANY, Manufs., and Patentees. 


2232 Adams Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established 1872. 





















The Educator way : 
comfort— 
room {or five toes. 





ED 


UCATO 
SHOE 





Regis The wrong way: 
trade-mark stamped Geman . 
le pinched toes. 








“Lets the 


THE SHOE OF HEA 











Grade Tanned Sol 


GIRLS’ 


BOYS’ 
MEN’S 


Wearers of 
Rice & Hutchins 
Shoes are : 
Comfortably, Tastee 
fully and Economically Shod. 


@) 








Made in Russia Calf, Patent Calf and Vici Kid. 


fectly made as forty years’ experience can produce. 
Sizes: INFANTS’ - - ° ‘ 


5 to 8 $1.50 

CHILD’S’ - - . - 8%to1l, $1.75 
MISSES’ - . - - 11%4to 2, $2.00 
- - - - 24to 6, $2.50 

WOMEN’S - - - - 24to 7, $4.00 
: - 1 to 5, $2.50 





Foot Grow as it Should.” 


LTH AND COMFORT FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY. 
Best 


es. The shoe in every respect is as per- 


6 to 11, $4.00 and $5.00 


By mail 25 cents extra. 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


WORLD SHOEMAKERS 
OR THE WHOLE FAMILY (Gj) 


18 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
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REDUCED RATES ji"... 

hold goods 
to or from Colorado, California, 
Washington and Oregon. Write 
Bekins Household Shipping Co., 95C Washington St., Chicago. 


WANTED— APPRENTICES An old established 
e concern having a 
world-wide reputation offers to a limited number of 
young men, having at least a common school educa- 
tion, an exceptional opportunity to learn the Machinist 
Trade in full or in part. For further particulars, com- 
municate with The Manufactu “A ion, Bridgeport, 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for Mechanic Arts. S/rongteachers. High ideals. Anew 
gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for College,Scien- 
tifie School and Business. Illus. pamphlet sent free. 
Address Dr. I. K. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Special Christmas List containing many 


V timely suggestions. You have the oppor- 
tunity to choose from an almost unlimited assort- 
ment of first-class goods of every description, ata 
clear saving of 10% on department store prices, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for List, L.6. Pynchon 
Trading Post (Mail Order Merehants), Springfield, Mass. 


D the Christmas Shopping Crowds 
EVERY STUDENT 
two-dollar pen. Money returned if pen 


| is not satisfactory in every respect. 


Mason Fountain Pen Co., Box 1159, New York, N. Y. 














Select your gifts at leisure from our 
















or person who writes at all needs a 
fountain pen that will stand the test. 
We are selling such a pen, fitted with 
14k. solid gold pen, fine, medium or 
stub; fully guaranteed. Send one 
dollar to-day and receive a high-grade 





URE SWEETS are healthful, in fact, 

necessary to every one. Boston Choco- 
lates satisfy the siceet tooth, and being 
pure, should be used by every one. The 
value is in the goods rather than the 
package. For Sale by the Fine Trade. 


Vanihep | dahtv 


Incorporated, 
BOSTON. 








"WINCHESTER 
HOUSE WARMING 
HEATERS 


FOR STEAM OR HOT WATER 


Do Their Duty in 
Spite of Wind or 
Weather. 
Do away with that 
“Cold Room.” 
Especially adapted |} 
for our New England | 
Homes, old or new. 
Write for Catalogue. 
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FITS ANY STOVE 
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The Remington 
Art Calendar for 1907 


A thoroughly American Calendar 


—an American Artist, American 
Publisher, and American subjects. 
Every American lover of breadth, 
life, action, and color will want 
this calendar. 

Five three-color reproductions 
from some of Frederic Remington’s 
best paintings of the great West, 
including the famous ‘¢ Indian 
Head,’’ ‘*The Parley,’’ «* The 
Pioneers,” ** The Stampede”’ 
(shown in miniature below), and 
««Pony Tracks in the Buffalo 
Trail.”’ 

Each picture is tipped on a hand- 
some brown mount—all held 
together by a beautiful silk cord. 
12x16 


Calendar size, inches. 


Packed flat in boxes, $2.00 each. 


The original 
paintings of these 
subjects have lately & = 
been exhibited in 
the principal art 
galleries of New | 
York, Philadelphia, § 
Chicago, Washing- 


When the calen- 
dars have served 
their purpose, each 
be 


framed—making 


subject may 


handsome pictures 





ton, Cincinnati, > = > a Ee for the den, library, 
St. Louis, Minne- 5. cee 2 Se or parlor. 

: a ; 
apolis, etc. euvenst 10 





BY FREDERIS REMINGTON 


The Stampede 


| Four Superb Color Pictures in the 


Maxfield 
Parrish 


Calendar 
For 1907 


15x 17% inches 


This is unquestionably one of the 
most beautiful calendars ever pro- 
duced. 
reproductions and include «¢ Spring,”’ 
«sSummer’’ (shown below), and 
«« Harvest ’’—the best of Mr. Par- 


rish’s recent paintings—now being 


The subjects are three-color 


FOR THE YEAR 1907 


exhibited in the principal American 
art galleries. 

Printed and mounted on fine art 
paper and bound with heavy tasselated 
silk cord. Flat in boxes, $2.50 list. 


Go to the best art, picture, 
stationery, book, or department 
store in your town and ask for 
these calendars. Insist upon 
seeing them. They have 
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0, If they will not get copies for 
% >. you send money-order direct 
te O % , . 
% % Ot, oe to us and we will ship 
» 2'°0.% 
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. % *¢ 
bag %, TOP 4 packed flat, express 
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2, » “an wy . 
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Jy, & a % 7 m% % Summer 
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% he ee %,* 5, a CALENDAR DEPARTMENT 
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%%" ate ~AYW 2% 429 West Thirteenth St., New York 
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PLUMBERS, STOVE & HARDWARE DEALERS EVERYWHERE 

















hae 
BOOKLETS nat 

CALENDARS and SEASON 
POSTAL CARD PACKETS 


Our well-known Packets are ready, and need 
only brief mention. First 7 Packs, post-paid 

$3.85. 10 Packs, post-paid, $§.80. 
1. Por 54 cents, 17 Xmas Cards and Hanging Card 
- $1 os, 10 Fine Cards and Hanging Card 

‘ 8, 


» 8 
No. 3 1 25 Xmas Cards and Booklet 
No. 4. $1.08, 40 Fine Postal Cards(20 ofthem Xmas) 
No. 5. 54 cents, 20 Fine Postal Cards (all different) 
No. 6 1.08, 10 Beautiful Calendars 
No. 7. 54 cents, 5 Beautiful Calendars (all different) 
No. 8 27 cents, 10 Xmas Cards. 
No. 9 54 cents, 5 Booklets and Calendar 
No.10 * Sécents, 25 Sunday-School Cards, or 20 Fine 


Birthday Cards 
o@- Special Packets and lots put up to order 
TEACHERS For $1.08, 50 Cards, no two alike 
For 54 cents, 25 Cards, no two alike 
Paper sold by the 
H. H. CARTER 6 CO., 


Satisfaction 5 Ashburton Place, Boston. 
Guaranteed Full Cireulars on Application 


pound; Samples 15 cents 



















Absolute 
purity combined 
with double strength 
commends the cocoa with 
the Yellow Wrapper 


to every family. 












Send 10 cents for trial can. 






STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO. 


IMPORTERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








All Grocers, 











“THE 20th 
CENTURY LIMITED.” 


Fastest Long Distance Train in the 
World. 960 Miles in 18 Hours 


via the 











“America’s Greatest Railroad.” 
This magnificent train is equipped. with 
Pullman cars of the very latest design, 
and has all the special features which 
have made the New York Central serv- 
ice so deservedly popular. Barber, Fresh 
and Salt Water Baths, Valet, Ladies’ 
Maid, Manicure, Stock and Market 
Reports, Telephone, Stenographer, etc. 
A dozen other fast trains between 

NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
AND 
BUFFALO, DETROIT, CLEVELAND 
COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI, 
INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 
LOUIS, the West and Southwest. 


DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
NEW YORK. 


ST. 
C.F 
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Rugby F wutinadl. 


Made of strong leather, dressed with 
especial reference to durability. Regula- 
tion size and thoroughly stitched with 
waxed thread. The bladderis made of the 
best rubber. The Rugby Ball has been 
adopted by the leading colleges. A Steel 
Lacing Needle is included 

Rugby Football given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new subscription and 50c. 
extra, postage and packing included. Price 
$1.50, post-paid. Inflator 20c., post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON. 


63642642 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


kney & Poor's 
“Extracts 


_ Founded 1615 
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